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PREFACE. 


For the little we know of Vachaspati Misra the reader 
is referred to the Sanskrit Introdaction ; wherein it is shown 
that he was a Maithila Brahmana and flourished somewhere 
about the 9th Century A.D. For Udayanacharya the author 
of the “Parisuddi” on Vachaspati Misra’s “Tatparya-Tika,” 
flourished in the reign of king Lakshmana Sen of Bengal,—of 
whose era we have just commenced the 8th century; and at 
least a century must have elapsed before a work could 
deserve the honor of a commentary at the hands of , 
Udayanacharya. 


I take this opportunity to thank my friend Bala Govinda- 
dasa of Benares, to whom I owe more than I can express,— 
who has been chiefly instramental in my undertaking and 
finishing—not only of the present translation, but also of the 
Kavyaprakasa and the Nyaya—Muktavali, and some works on 
Mimansa. My thanks are alsodue to Tookaram Tatya Esq. 
of Bombay for his publication of the work, and also to the 
proprietors of the “ Theosophist” of Madras for allowing a 
reprint of the translation which first appeared in the columns 
of that excellent journal. 


o 


Raz Liprary, DarpHanga: 


GANGANATHA JHA. 
Ist July 1896. 
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“ INTRODUCTION. 


Tax lucid writing of Vachaspati Misra does not stand in 
need of much in the shape of an Introduction. But under the 
cover of this title, I propose to give a brief synopsis of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Sinkhya Philosophy, in the hope 
that a reading of this resume would prepare the mind of the 
student for the reception of the abstruse truths, in which the 
Tattvakaumudi abounds. Any corrections or suggestions for 
alteration &., will be most gratefully received. 

To begin with, the Sinkhya lays down a fourfold division 
of categories based on their respective causal and productive 
efficiency. This division is into—(1) Productive—(2) Produc- 
tive and—Produced—(8) Produced—(4) Neither Productive— 
nor—Produced. This classification includes all the twenty-five 
Principles—called Tattwas,—Prakriti or Nature being the 
productive, since the Sinkhyas allow of no other purely 
productive agency. The Productive—and—Produced are the 
other Principles—Bnddhi &. These partake of the nature 
of both—thus Buddhi is productive in as mach as ont of it 
evolves Ahankéra and it is produced in as much as it itself 
evolves out of Prakriti. The purely non-productive Princi- 
ples are the eleven sense-organs and the five elements. 
These are purely non-productive because none of these can 
give birth to a substance essentially different from them. 
The Purusha (Spirit) is neither productive nor produced. In 

‘fact it is without attributes. All accessories are the effects of 
the three Gunas, and the Spirit isby its very nature free from 
these-and as such without any accessories. 

Hise thus classified the various principles, we now turn 
to i consigindean of the various principles separately. 

First of all then we must examine the nature of the all- 

-powerful creativeagent of the Sankhyas or, more properly, the 
creative force of the Universe. Then first of all—how is this 


force constituted? It is naturally made up of the three 
0] 
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* Gunas—Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas ; and when the Pradhfna is 
in its natural state, lying dormant, these three attributes are 
in an equilibrium. When occasion presents itself 2. ¢. when the 
Adrishta of the soul acts upon the Pradhana, the equilibrinm 
is disturbed, and it is this disturbance that gives rise to the 
various kinds of creations. The diversity of created objects 
is thus rendered quite explicable. As already mentioned, all 
accessories are due to the vredominance of one or other 
of the three Gunas—the predominance of Sattwa giving rise 
to the kind of creation in which that attribute predominates, 
and so forth. Without proceeding any further, we must stop to 
consider the nature and properties and the Modus operandi 
of these Gunas. 


The three attributes—Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas have re- 
spectively the character of Happiness, Unhappiness and Delu- 
sion; and have their operations characterised respectively by en- 
lightenment, activity and restraint ; and are so constituted that 
the one always operates in suppression of the other, and at the 
same time depending upon this latter. To explain this con- 
trariety of properties-—The universe would be in an unceasing 
round of activity, if the only operating force were the Rajas ; 
in order to provide against this, Nature provides herself with a 
restraining agency in the shape of the Tamoguna which by 
its nature is dull and passive. The natures of the different 
objects of the universe are thus ascertained in accordance with 
the excess of one or the other of these attributes. Again, if 
there were no enlightening agency in the shape cf Sattwa, 
Nature would be nothing better than a mass of blind force 
acting in a haphazard manner. Thus we have established the 
necessity of the three Attributes. 


Here an objector comes forward and says—How can the 
attributes, endowed as they are with mutually counteracting 
properties, cSoperate and bring about sucha grand and stupen- 
dous structure as our Universe? The reply is that it is a very 
common fact that two or more substances though mutually con- 
tradictory, do céoperate towards a single end—e. g. the wick 
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and the oil—both taken separately are as mach against the 
action of one another as towards fire, but when they are together 
they - help to brighten the fire. In the same manner, 
though the Gunas are mutually counteractive, yet when com- 
bined, they act towards a single end, supplying each other’s 
deficiencies. 

The necessity of postulating three different forces is farther 
supported by another reason. We see that in nature there are 
three distinct properties—of pleasure, pain and dulness. All 
other properties are reducible to these three heads. Again we 
find that these are properties so much opposed to one another 
that all could never be the effect of a single agency. Thus then 
we must postulate three different forces or constituent elements 
of Nature, to which severally we could trace the three 
distinct properties. To these three constitnents of Nature we 
give the names—Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas. We find in the 
universe the above three properties, and as all the properties 
of the effect must be a direct resultant of a like property in its 
cause, so we at once arrive at the conclusion that the cause of 
the Universe—the Pradhina—must be endowed with the 
three Attributes. 

So much for the action of the Gunas. We must now turn 
our attention towards the all-important Prakriti—the Key- 
stone of the Sankhya Philosophy. 

What, then, is this Prakriti? Does it stand for the Theistic 
God? Or forthe Banddha “Sensations”? Or does it corres- 
pond to the Vedantic “Maya”? To all this we reply—It is 
all these, and It is neither of these. It resembles the Vedantic 
Maya in asmuch as it is the one root of the Universe, which is 
asserfed of Mdayd also though, as of an illussory world. But 
the fact of its being the root of the Universe is akin to that of 
the Sankhya-Prakriti. It is not the God. Since it is said 
to be without intelligence, a mere dead Matter equipped 
with certain potentialities due to the Gunas, In short, 

’ Prakriti is the one rootless Root of the Universe (objective as 
well as subjective)—endowed with the three Gunas and evoly- 
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ing through these, every kind of existence—save of ite the 
Parnsha—Spirit. 


The next point that we have to consider is—How do the 
‘Sankhyas prove the existence, the rootlessness, and eternality 
of this Prakriti? Is it necessary to postulate such a rootless 
root itself anmanifested and yet. manifesting all objective and 
subjective existence ? Proofs of this are given at length in 
all works on the Sankhya Philosophy, and it will not ke al- 
together out of place here to briefly sum them up. But 
before we take up this, it is necessary to explain the Sankhya 
doctrine of causality, the point on which rests the whole fabric 
of Prakriti. What then is the cause and how is it related to 
the effect? Cause is defined as a substance in which the 
effect subsists in a latent form. Thus then the effect must 
be said to be eternally existent—primarily in a latent con- 
dition, in the canse, and latterly manifesting itself and then 
commonly recognized as the effect. How to prove that the 
effect:has been lying latent in the cause and has not been 
newly produced by the cause ? 

Firstly.—W hat is nonentity can never be made an entity 
—That is to say—that which has never existed can never be 
bronght into existence. What remains to be done by the 
operation of the canse is the manifestation of the effect—that is 
to say, its manifestation as the effect of the particular cause. 
And this kind of manifestation we find in the production of oil 
from. the different oil-seeds wherein it has been hitherto 
lying latent. , 

Secondly.—We always find that the effect is always in one 
way or the other related to the cause. Now, this relation 
would not be possible if the effect were a nonentity; for 
certainly a nonentity can have no relations. If the relation of 
the effect with the cause were not necessary then every 
effect would be possible from every cause. Since in that 
case there would be no restrictive qualification which would 
confine the operation of particular causes to particular 
effects. Thus then this would lead to an absurdity. 
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,Thirdly.—we cannot deny causal efficiency. Now what 
does this efficiency consist in? It cannot be anything other 
than the existence in the cause of the effect in a latent 
condition. For the difference of seeds, as cause of oil, from 
sand, lies merely in the fact that it is only in the seeds and 
not in the sand, that the oil subsists. 


Fourthly.—the effect is non-different from the cause; and 
the latter being a entity, the latter must be so also. To 
take an example, the cloth is non-different from the threads 
composing it. Because it is neither heavier than the latter, 
nor is any other relation than that of inherence possible 
between the two; and it is only between two different things 
that any other relation as that of conjunction &c., is possible. 
Nor can the cloth ever exist apart from the threads. The 
difference of properties and actions cannot establish any 
difference. For though a single thread cannot do the action 
of cloth, yet this latter is nothing more than a collection 
of threads ; and we see that what a single man cannot do, 
can be done very well by a number of them together ; ¢. 9. a 
single man cannot carry a palanquin, which work can be 
very well performed by a number of men together. Thus 
then we see that the effect is nothing more than the developed 
cause ; and the latter again is merely an undeveloped effect. 
This identity of cause and effect is declared by Sir William 
Hamilton also, who says—“ when we are aware of something 
which begins to be, we are by the necessity of our intelligence, 
constrained,to believe that it has a cause. But what does 
the expression, that it has a cause, signify? If we analyse 
our thought, we shall find that it simply means, that as we 
cannot,conceive any new existence to commence, therefore, 


all that now is seen to arise under a new appearance had 


previonsly an existence under a prior form. We are utterly 
unable to realise in thought the possibility of the complement 
of existence either increased or diminished. We are unable 
bn the one hand, to conceive nothing becoming something— 
or on the other something becoming nothing . .... 
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There is thus conceived an absolute tautology between the . 
effect and its causes. We think the causes to contain all that 
is contained in the effect ; the effect to contain nothing: -which 
was not contained in the causes.” 

—Lectures on Metaphysics—XX XIX. 


Having thus proved the existence of the effect in the 
cause, the Sankhyas employ the fact in proving the 
existence of their Pradhana. The effect being only a develop- 
ed cause, in which it has been lying latent, all existence 
must have its unmanifested condition in its cause. That 
is to say, the elements lie in Self-Consciousness, which lies 
in Buddhi, Now if we go on increasing the series we would 
be Janded in a regressus ad infinitum. In order to avoid this 
we must postulate the existence of a principle which must 
be uncaused and which must be the final substrate of 
the undeveloped state of all other substances. Thus then 
we have a causeless cause which must be by its very nature 
unmanifested, the final cause of all;—and to this the Sankhyas 
give the names “ Pradhana,” “ Prakriti” or “ Avyakta.” 


Secondly we find that all the substances—from Buddhi down- 
wards—are limited and are the development of some 
further ultimate Principle—and this is Pradhana. 


Having thus proved the Existence of Pradhana we must 
define its properties as well as those of its Hffects; and 
see wherein lies the difference. 
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In order to do this we must first consider the properties 
of the Manifested Principles—the effects of Pradhana. 
These are caused and as a necessary consequence of this— 
transitory, limited, mobile, many, dependent (on the activity 
of the Pradhana), made up of parts; these are the characteris- 
tics where the Pradhana differs from the Manifested Principles, 
Buddhi and the rest. For, as already explained, the 
Pradhana is the wncaused root of the Universe, and as such, 
must be eternal. Andas all Universe is the result of Ite 
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*- evolution, It must be adl-pervading ; as a necessary conse- 
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quence of this itis immoveable z.¢. Cannot move, in the sense 
of goitig from one place to another. And further, since it is, 
all-pervading it must be one. It is independent—depending 
only on the activity of its own constituent Gunas. 

These are the points difference. Those of agreement are, 
that the Pradhina as well as the manifested principles are the 
resultdnts of the various actions of the three Gunas. Second- 
ly, since without intelligence, both must be without discrimi- 
nation, since discrimination is the result of intelligence. 
Thirdly both these present objects for the enjoyment of the 
Spirit. Fourthly since they are without intelligence, they can 
never be the observers, they must always remain the observed, 
and as such common. This is technical and requires some 
explanation. Every object that is observed is so, not differently 
by different individuals, but are common objects of observa- 
tion for all, and are common in that sense. Fifthly they are 
without intelligence —the only Principle endowed with in- 
telligence being the Spirit. Sixthly they are prolific 7. e. 
endowed with evolving energy. The Spirits are without this, 

These in brief, are the points of agreement and difference be- 
tween the Pradhina on one hand and its effects on the other. 


Now we must consider the nature of the Spzrits and see what 
the Sankhyas have to say as to their existence, number and 
properties. But before we proceed with this, we must first 
see if it is necessary to have a distinct principle in the shape 
of innumerdble Spirits. And on this score, the first reason that 
presents itself is the fact that we have not yet got any princi- 
ple that will supply the intelligence. For certainly Intelli- 
gence cannot belong to the Buddhi for it is material, being 


. the effect of Prakriti which is essentially non-intelligent, 


and what is absent in the canse cannot manifest itself in the 
effect. So we must have a distinct Principle of Intelligence. 


1 Secondly.—we see in our every day life that all that is 
corporeal is for the use of another, as a bed, a chair && And 


we have seen .before that all the principles from Prakriti 
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downwards are dodied. Though this sounds a little absnrd as 


regards Prakriti, Buddhi and Ahandkra, yet we must not 
forget that the body of the apparently immaterial prihciples 
is made up of the three Gunas-which are as material as any- 
thing. And such being the case, we must postulate the 
existence of an unbodied or incorporeal principle. And this is 
Purusha, the Spirit,—and as we have not yet had an Intelligent 
principle, we attribute intelligence to this incorporeal Spirit. 
And the Spirit must be unbodied because it is devoid of the 
three Attributes, for whatever is affected by the Gunas is 
found to be bodied. 


Thirdly.—We have come across in daily life with the 
general proposition that whatever is naturally connected with 
either pleasure, pain or delusion, is supervised over by some- 
thing, and we have also seen that all the principles from the 


Prakriti downwards are made up of the three Gunas, and as: 


such necessarily, affected by pleasure, pain or delusion; and 

so these must have a supervisor. And in order to escape 
a regressus ad infinitum this supervisor must be himself un- 
touched by pleasure &c.; and as such must be something over 
and above Prakriti. And this is Purusha, the Spirit. 


Fourthly.—Prakriti and the rest are objects of enjoyment ; 
and as such they necessitate the existence of an enjoyer, 
who again must not be an object himself. And the enjoyer 
must be the intelligent principle. For a non-intelligent 
principle being devoid of consciousness can never be the enjoyer. 
And this again must be something not made up of pleasure &c. 
Which can never be the case with Buddhi and the rest. These 
latter being made up as they are of pleasure, pain and delu- 
sion, cannot be the enjoyer of these; for that will ‘involve 
the absurdity of self-contradictory actions—one made up of 
pleasure, pain and delusion, cannot be only pleased or pained ; 
for each of these is contradictory to the one or other phase 
of the constitution of Buddhi. And so we must have an 
enjoyer over and above Prakriti and the rest. And this is 
Spirit. 
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Fifthly and lastly.—All systems of philosophy, and all the 
great men of the past we find striving after final Release. 
Now thisis not possible of Prakriti or Buddhi. For these 
latter ate constituently made up of pain and as such can never 
be released from this. So the object of final Release must be 
one who has neither pleasure nor pain nor delusion for its con- 
stituent element; and such a principle is the Spirit alone. 


We have thus shown the necessity of postulating a distinct ~ 
principle in the shape of Purusha, over and above the Prakriti. 


The next thing, we have to consider is—What is this 
Purasha ?—How is it constituted ?—What are its properties ? 
-—What its aim ?—and finally, how and when does it attain 
final Release? We must take each of these questions one 
by one. 


(1) Whatis Purusha ? Itis not the thinking principle, since 
thinking belongs to the mind. Nor is it the determinning 
principle since that is alloted to Buddhi. The character 
of the Spirit is a very unique one. It is none of these, 
* still it is the necessary factor in all of these. It then is 
the principal agent of all functions, mental as well as 
organic. It is the agent who feels, thinks and wills. Without 
it no functions would be possible, specially consciousness. 
In short Spirit is the source of intelligence, and as such, the 
necessary factor in every function of the mind—feeling, 
intellecting and willing. 


(2) How is this Spirit constituted ? Asa matter of fact the 
Spirit is constituted of intelligence pure and simple, and 
is free from every other qualification and encumbrance. 


(3) *What are its properties ? These are thus enunciated : 
it is ‘free from the three attributes, possessed of discriminative 
JSaculties, non-objective, singular, intelligent and non-produc- 
. tive. Ifthe Spirit were not naturally free from the action of 
‘the Attributes, no liberation from metempsychosis would be 
possible. Since pain constitutes the very nature of the Attri- 
-butes and as such can not possibly be separated from it. 

D. 
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‘ And thus no liberation being possible, there would be no : 
necessity for enquiries to which the various systems of 
philosophy are devoted. And again if the Spirit were not 
equipped with discriminative faculties, it could never attain to 
the discriminative wisdom arrived at by the philosophical 
systems, which would thus become useless. 


Next as to the aims of the Spirit. It has been laid down 
that the Spirit mistakes the fluctuations of the Attributes 
constituting Nature, to be His own; and thus comes to be 
affected by pleasure, pain &c.,-which in reality do not affect 
him,—nnder the influence of the different kinds of delusions— 
the modifications of Buddhi. Now the one all-absorbing aim 
of every Spirit is the attainment of wisdom that would help 
him to discriminate between Himself and the fluctuations of 
the Attributes, and thus see the pleasure and pain caused by 
these in their true light and be no longer affected by them. 


The next question that presents itself to us is—how does 
Purasha attain to this wisdom and thence to final emancipation? 
This wisdom arises from a constant study of the Sankhya © 
philosophy, when the Attribute of Goodness is paramount in 
one’s constitution and the others have almost ceased to exist. 
The Purusha then sees Nature and its constituents in their true 
light and finds out His mistake, and so shakes off all mistaken 
preconceptions about self, and thus becomes free from the self, 
—imposed bonds of Bnddhi, and finally retries from metem- 
psycosis and attains final Beatitude. c 


Having thns said all that we had to say abont Prakriti and 
Purnsha, we must look a little into the details of the bad 
of creation. 


We have already said that Prakriti is the rootless Root of 
the Universe. From this Prakriti emanates Buddhi, to 
which the technical name of Jfahat or the Great: Principle is 
given. From this Buddhi proceeds Ahkanhkara or the princi-~ 
ple of egoism. From this again emanate the eleven senses 
and the five subtle elements of sound, smell, taste, colour 
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» and touch. And from these latter five, proceed the five gross 
elements—Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Akasa, 

Let ts now examine the nature of these principles. First 
in the scale comes Buddhi. This is defined as the principle 
of adhyavaséya. This term literally means “ ascertainment ” 
and in explaining this term, the writers exemplify it as the 
determination that “this is to be done by me.” It would thus 
appear’ that the functions of this principle are the same as 
those attributed by Western psychologists to will. But 
the Sankhya Buddhi is not mere will. It is Will and In- 
tellect combined. For in the opinion of the majority of 
Western psychologists—specially of those belonging to the 
Kantian School—* Intellect contemplates the circumstances 
calling for action and provides the rule of conduct: Will 
controls the disposition in harmony with the dictator of in- 
telligence.” The Sankhyas attribute both these functions to 
their Buddhi. That Buddhi resembles will, is further 
made clearer by the properties assigned to it, by the Sankhyas. 
These properties are Virtue, Wisdom, Dispassion and Power. 

' As we have said already wi/ decides the course of action and 
as such the virtuousness or otherwise of actions must 
belong to this principle alone. Again we find that ewisdom is 
described as both restrictive and directive and so to attribute 
the property of wisdom to Buddhi is to give it the dual 
character of Intellect and Will. Dispassion and Power again 
mast belong to the principle that decides on a certain course 
of action and in this too we find Buddhi cognate with Jn- 
tellect and Wl combined. 


The principle that we have to consider next is that of Egoism 
It is the principle to which all notions of the “I” aredue. It 
_ corresponds with Kant’s “apperception” and Hamilton’s “self- 
consciousness ;” that is to say the notion of self in every form 
of consciousness: The idea that “‘ J have the consciousness,” 
“T feel &.” As immediate effects of this principle of 
Hgoism, we have the eleven sense-organs and the five. 
subtle elements. The eleven sense-organs consist of the. 
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five intellectual (subjective) senses—the eyes, the ear, the ‘ 
nose, the tongue, the skin,—and the five of action (objective) 
—viz.:—the hands, the feet, speech, the excretory’ organ 
and that of generation. The eleventh sense is Manas, 
(mind). The five subtle elements are those of smell, touch 
taste, colour and sound. From these latter again proceed the 
five gross elements—Earth, Air, Water, Fire and AkAga ; and 
these have the subtle elements for their properties. ‘Before 
proceeding any further we must consider the nature of the 
eleventh sense-organ, the mnd or the reflective principle. 
Here first of all we must consider why we should call mind 
a sense at all? The answeris not far to seek. The 
Sankhyas define sense as the immediate effect of the princi- 
ple of Egoism under the influence of the attribute of Goodness ; 
and this differentia we find in Manas as well as in the ten 
organs generally accepted as senses. Next let us consider 
what are the functions of this eleventh sense? Manas 
then is the only faculty that partakes of the nature of both 
kinds of senses—the objective and the subjective. If it 
were not so, none of the senses would act, for it is only when © 
these are influenced by the operation of the mind that 
they act towards their various objects. It would not be 
quite accurate to say that the senses do not act. Act they 
do, but these operations are not taken cognizance of by 
the agent, and as such having their actions purposeless, 
they may for all intents and purposes, be said to be with- 
out action. The function of this principle is technically 
called in Sankhya “reflection” or “thinking.” This is 
further explained—when we first look upon an object the — 
first impressions in connection therewith are all indefinite 
and without qualifications (farfaeq). This indefinite and vague 
impression is very soon rendered definite ; and this definiteness 
and the different qualifications are: pees to it by the 
reflection (or thinking) of the Mind. This process follows so 
instantaneously that one can scarcely mark the process ard 
thinks that the first impression he has had wasall along de- 
finite, just as he latterly comes to perceive it. 
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' + Itneed not be repeated that the multifariousness of creations ’ 
is due to the diverse actions of the Attributes. 


The next question that is started is—whence proceeds the 
action of the senses? If their action were eternal then the 
creation would never cease. If not eternal, what is it that 
causes the operations to begin? The reply given is that all these 
organs have a certain sort of anxiety for the fulfilment of each 
other’s actions ; and this anxiety leads to the action of each 
of them. Thereis no external impetus save that of the pur- 
pose—discriminative wisdom and hence emancipation—of the 
Purusha. If there were no action of the different emanations 
from Prakriti, the Spirit would be at a loss to discriminate 
between itself and the inanimate Prakriti. So we see that 
the only impetus from without is supplied to the senses by the 
purpose of the Spirit, and thenceforward they are led on in 
their active path by their own anxiety. 

Altogether then we see that there are thirteen organs— 
three internal, Buddhi, Ahankira and Manas, and the ten 
external—the ten sense-organs. Of these the latter operate 
only in the present time, whereas the former act with regard 
to the past, present and fature. Of the external organs, the 
five subjective senses operate towards subtle as well as gross 
substances, whereas the objective ones only towards gross ones. 


Of the thirteen organs, the palm of supremacy is given 
to the internal ones, since these are applicable to all kinds of 
substances ; and another cause of supremacy we have already 
noted—viz., the one with regard to time. Of these internal 
organs again, the Buddhi is supreme, since the principles of 
Egoism and Reflection operate towards their objects and then 
present these experiences to the Buddhi, which finally presents 
them with its own additions and alterations to the discriminat- 
ing eye of the Spirit. . Thus we find that Buddhi is ‘the chief 
agent of the Spirit and brings about all his worldly enjoyment, 

finally leading to His discrimination of self from tbe emana- 
tions of Prakriti, and thence to final liberation. Thus of all the 
, organs, Buddhi is supreme. 
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Having thus described the organs, we turn our attention 
towards the gross substances. These are of three kinds— 
Subtle, Parent-born and the Great Elements. Of these the 
first is eternal, and the second and third fading and transient. 


This “subtle body” of the Sankhyas resembles to a great 
extent, I believe, the “ Astral Body” of Theosophical litera- 
ture. Itis born before the visible body and lasts till the 
Pralaya ; and till then it presents the astral body of the 
Ego in all its reincarnations during that Kalpa. If this 
were not so, the actions of one incarnation could not act upon 
the Spirit in the next, for the Spirit itself cannot be affected 
by either good or evil, andas such could not be affected by 
the actions of one incarnation in another. For the actions 
were done by the body and the organs of the former incarna- 
tion ; and these dying with the Body, wherein would the 
traces of the former actions be left? So we must postulate 
the existence of a substrate in the form of the “Linga-Sarira,”’ 
equipped with snbtile counterparts of all the sensory and 
motor organs. And thus then we shall have the Linga-Sarira 
imprinted with all the effects of the actions of one birth. And 
since this body follows the Spirit in all its subsequent in- 
carnations, it is but natural that the fruits of past actions 
should affect the Spirit ;—though the Spirit cannot be affected, 
yet solong as he has not attained to discriminative wisdom, he 
thinks all the affections of Buddhi to be his own. The Linga- 
Sarira thus must have traces of virtue and vice on itself so 
as to bring out their effects in a future incarnation. This 
Linga-Sarira again is the substrate of the different organs 
which are subtile in their nature, and as such could not subsist 
without a substratum. 


Let us now see how the Sankhyas treat of the idea of means 
and consequences of actions. By means of virtue the Spirit 
ascends to higher regions. By “higher regions” here is of 
course meant a more highly spiritual life. Vice leads 
the other way. Emancipation results from discriminative ‘ 
_wisdom. This wisdom consists of deep insight into the 
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». character of the Spirit and Nature, and consequent intelligent ° 
perception of the difference between the two—from which 
results the Spirit’s perception of His own true nature, which is 
above the operation of the three Attributes, though so long 
He has been labouring under the self-imposed imaginary thral- 
dom of the Attributes. No sooner has this perception been 
gained than the Spirit casts off His self-imposed chains and be- 
comes’ free of the Attributes, and thereby attains to His proper 
state, which is one of pure uninterapted and unmixed intelli- 
gence. By mere dispassion is gained a state of absorption into 
the subtler elements of Nature. A Spirit thus transformed 
enjoys for a time a state of unintelligent rest, and is born 
again under the same restrictions and with the same bondage 
as before the absorption. If on the other hand, the Spirit is 
under the influence of attachments proceeding from the attri- 
bute of Passion, then it is that it falls into the stingy darkness 
of metempsychosis from which it can be freed only by the divine 
ray of wisdom. Weare all labouring under this category. 


The Sankhyas have farther entered into a very elaborate 
enunciation of the various manifestations of Buddhi dividing 
them into no less than fifty forms. These are made up of 
five kinds of obstruction, twenty-eight of zncapacity ( result- 
ing from the disability of the organs), nine of contentment and 
eight of perfection. Of these, again there are 62 forms of 
obstruction alone. 


So much for intellectual creation. The elemental or 
material creation comprises the eight kinds of divine celestial 
beings, the five of the lower animals, and one, the human 
kind. |The various grades of creation are attributed to the. 
excess or otherwise of one of the attributes. Thus the attribute 
of Goodness predominates among the gods, that of Passion 
among men, and that of Darkness in all lower creation. 


, All this elaborate process of creation is begtin by Nature 
solely for the sake of the Spirit’s emancipation from the miseries 
of metempsychosis—miseries inevitable to Him when born in a 
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‘ human body. Nature is described as a great benefactress, not 

caring for any retarn of services from the Spirit, and working 

for His emancipation out of her own sweet will, till He 

comes to perceive her true character; when She ‘retries 

from the scene like an actress who has played her part, and - 
never again returns to the same Spirit, the spectater. Thus 

then in reality all bonds and pains are only supposed by the 

Spirit to be His own. By His very nature He is free from all 
internal fluctuations, in as much as He is above the Attributes, 
whose effect these fluctuations are. After the attainment of 
discriminative wisdom, the Spirit steers clear of all notions of 
egoism, and attains to His own natural spiritual condition. 
But the body continues for a time on account of the impulse 

previously imparted to it. And the attainment of wisdom 

having put a stop to the operation of all such agents as 
virtue &c.—the operation of which is a necessary cause of 
rebirth—the body falls, and the Spirit regains His true 

character, and attains to absolute and eternal beatitude, 

never to return to the cycles of metempsychosis. 





THE TATTWA-KAUMUDI. 


[SAnguya |. 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


(1). Ruverencz tothe One Unborn, Red, White and 
Black, producing many children; and also to the Unborn 
Ones Who have recourse to Her, and renounce Her on having 
enjoyed the pleasures afforded by Her. 





To the Great Rishi Kapila, and his disciple Asuri, as also 
to Panchasikha and Iswara-Krishna,—to these we bow in 
reverence. ; 


(2). In this world, that expounder is listened to by the 
audience, who offers expositions of facts 
gn to whose knowledge is desired by them. Those, 
> on the other hand, who expound undesired 
doctrines, are given up by them, as mad men, or as men 
unacquainted with science and custom. And that science is 
desirable which being known, leads to the attainment of the 
final end sf man. Consequently, as the science to be (here- 
after) explained supplies the means to the final goal, therefore, 
the author introduces the desirability of the subject-matter :— 
, Karma I. 
There being (in this world) an impediment caused by 
_ the three kinds of pain, (there arises) a desire for 
yenquiry into the means of alleviating them. And if 
‘(it be urged that) the enquiry is superfluous on account 
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. of (the existence of) obvious means,—{we reply that . 
it is) not so: because these (latter) are neither absolute 
nor final. ‘ 


(8). The subject-matter of science would not be enquired 
into—(1) if there existed no pain in this 
world ; or (2) if though extant, its removal 
were not desired ; or (8) evenif desired, its 
removal were impossible,—such impossibility arising either 
from the eternal character of the pain, or from ignorance of 
the means of alleviating it; or (4) notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility of removing it, if the subject-matter of science did not 
afford the adequate means ; or (5) lastly, if there were other 
and easier means elsewhere available. 


Necessity of scien- 
tific enquiry. 


(4). Now, that thereis no pain and that its removal is 
not universally desired, are opposed to facts. 

oe With this view, it is declared: “ There 
being an impediment caused by the three 

hinds of pain.” The three kinds of pain constitute (what is 
ordinarily called) the “triad of pain.” And these are: (1) 
The naturo-intrinsic (Adhydtmika), (2) The naturo-extrinsic 
(Adhibhautiha), and (3) The super-natural (Adhidaivika). Of 
these the naturo-intrinsic is two-fold, bodily and mental. Bodily 
pain is caused by the disorder of the various humours, wind, 
bile, and phlegm; and mental painis due to desire, wrath, 
avarice, affection, fear, envy, grief, and the non-preception 
of particular objects. All these are called intrinsic on ac- 
count of their admitting of internal remedies. Pains submit- 
ting to external remedies are two-fold : extrinsic, and super- 
human. The extrinsic are caused by men, beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles and inanimate things ; and the superhuman ones owe, their 
existence to the evil influence of planets and the various 
class of elementals. Thus the fact that pain,—a specific 
modification of the attribute of Foulness (Rajas)—is experi-. 
enced by each soul, cannot be gainsaid. “Impediment ”. 
(Abhighata) is the connection of the sentient faculty with the 
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, consciousness of disagreeableness caused by the three kinds of 
pain’ residing in the internal organs. Thus then this idea 
of disagreeableness constitutes the cause of the desire for the 
alleviation of pain. Though pain cannot be absolutely 
prevented, yet itis possible to alleviate it—as will be explained 
subsequently. Thus it is concluded that (enquirey is going 
to be made) “ into the means of alleviating it” (the three 
kinds of pain). In “ Tadapaghatake” the particle ¢at refers to 
the three kinds of pain; and though this forms the subordi- 
nate factor in the preceding compound, yet it is mentally the 
more proximate (and hence the following pronoun refers to 
it in preference to the other and primary factor of the 
compound). The means of alleviation, too, are only those 
derivable from science,—and none other. 

(5). Objection: “ On account of obvious remedies, such 
enquiry is superfluous.” That is to say: 

Objection: Inquiry we grant the existence of the triad 
superiluous Meg of pain, and also the desirability of its 
means. removal, as also the possibility thereof; 
we go farther, and grant that the means 

derivable from the Sdstras are adequate to the removal. 
With all this, however, the present enquiry becomes super- 
fluous ; because we have easier obvious means for the removal 
of pain, and further because of the difficult character of the 
means prescribed in the Séstra—a full knowledge of abstruse 
philosophical principles, attainable only by a long course of 
traditional study extending over many lives. Says a popular 

. maxim : ‘ When a man can find honey in the honse, wherefore 

’ should he go to the mountains? So, when the object of desire 
has been attained, which wise man will make any farther 
attempts ?’* Hundreds of easy remedies for dodily pain are 

' laid down by eminent physicians ; for the mental pains also 
we have easy remedies in the shape of the attainment of the 
objects of enjoyment—such as women, desirable food and drink, 
dress and the like. Similarly of the extrinsic pains we have 


1 * Vide the Nydya-latika, in loco. 
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science, residence in safe places, &e. In the same manner, of « 
superhuman troubles we have remedies in the shape ‘ gems 
and charms, &c. 


(6). Reply: Notso: “Because these are neither absolute 

By commie jinal.” Absoluteness (of the means ) 
means are not abso- consists in the certainty of its effect; and its 
Huigioninal. finality consists in the non-recurrence,of the 
pain once removed. The absence of these two properties is de- 
noted by the expression “Ekéntétyantobhavah.” The universal 
affix tasi has a genitive force here. The upshot of the whole 
is this : On account of not observing the unfailing cure of the 
different kinds of pain, even on the employment in the pre-~ 
scribed manner of medicines, &., mentioned before,—we 
predicate the wantof certainty of the cure effected thereby ; and 
similarly from the recurrence of the pain once cured, we infer 
non-permanence of the cure. Thus, though easily available, 
the obvious means do not effect absolute and final removal 
of pain. Consequently, the present enquiry is not super- 
fluous. 


(7). Though the mention of the word pain in the very 
beginning is inauspicious, yet that of the 
an ne aon, extirpatory means as leading to its removal 
is auspicious; and as such quite appro- 

priate at the commencement of a treatise. 





(8). Objection: We grant the inadequacy of obvious © 
means ; but we have others prescribed in the 
Objection: Vedic WVedas—such as Jyotishtoma, &¢c.—which 
means adequate to c 
removal of pain, last for a thousand years—a whole host of 
these forming the Ritualistic portion of the’ 
Vedas. And these means verily will remove the triad of pain 
absolutely and finally. Declares the S’ruti : “Desiring Heaven 
‘one must perform sacrifices :” and Heaven is thus describedin 
the Bhattavartika: “Pleasure, unmixed and unintersperged 
with pain, and attainable by pure longing for it, is what is 
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- expressed by the word J/eaven.” Heaven thas consists in 
pleasure, diametrically opposed to pain, which by its very 
existence extirpates all kinds of pain; nor is this pleasure 
short-lived,—for, declares the S’ruti: “Wedrank the Soma 
and became immortal” { Atharvasiras LIT]. And if the celestial 
pleasure were short-lived, how could there be ‘immortality ’? 
Hence the Vedic means for the removal of pain, which can be 
gone through in a moment, a few hours, a day, a month, or a 
year,—are easier than discriminative knowledge, which can 
be attained only by a long course of traditional study extend- 
ing over many lives, ‘Thus then the proposed enquiry again 
becomes superfluous, 


Reply : 
KArixaé IL. 


The revealed is Jike the obvious ; since it is connect- 
ed with impurity, decay and excess. A method con- 
trary to both is preferable,—consisting in descrimina- 
tive knowledge of the Manifested, the Unmanifested, 
and the Knowing (Spirit).* | 


(9). “ Anusrava” is that which is heard during the 
tutorial lectures of a qualified teacher,—and 
not done (written). Anuéravika =relating to 
Anusrava or Veda, that which is known 
therefrom. The list of religious rites laid down in the Vedas 
is equal to the obvious (means, mentioned before) ;—both being 
equally inefficient in the adsolute and jinal removal of the 
triad of pain. Though the text uses the generic term “ Vedic” 
(“ Anusravika”), yet it ought to be taken as implying only 
the ritualistic portion of it ; because descriminative knowledge 
also forms part of the Veda (which of course is not what the 

author means). Says the S’rudi: “The Spirit ought to be 


Reply ; The Vedic 
is like the obvious. 





i * This Kariké embodies, as Davies rightly remarks, the leading principle 
jof Kapila’s philosophy, according to which final emancipation is attainable not 
_ by religious rites, but by descriminative knowledge as explained by Kapila. 
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known and descriminated from Primordial Matter” (Brihada- . 
ranyaka 2-4-5); (by so doing) “the agent does not return, yéa he 
does not return (into this world)” (Chhdndogaya 8-15). . 


(10). Reason for the above assertion is given; “s¢nce it is 
Gree. siitire, connected with impurity, decay and excess.’ 
decaying and exces- The zmpurity lies in the fact of the Soma- 
as sacrifice, &c., being accompanied by animal- 
slaughter, and the like. Says the revered Panchasikhacharya: 
“Tt (the sin attendant upon slaughter) is slightly mixed, 
destructible and bearable.” The ‘slight mixture’ is that of 
the principal effect (Apurva, i.e. merit) of the Jyotishtoma, 
fc. with the minor apurva, the cause of evil, due to 
animal-slaughter. The epithet ‘destructible’? implies that 
the sin is removeable by certain expiatory rites; but if some 
how, these are neglected, then at the time of the fructifica- 
tion of the principal Karma (merit), the evil element (demerit, 
caused by the slaughter) also bears its fruits; and as long 
as these latter are being experienced, they are borne with 
patience ; hence the epithet ‘dearadle.’ Experts (in ritnals) - 
dangling in the nectar-tanks of Heaven attained to by a 
host of virtuous deeds, have to bear the spark of the fire of 
pain brought about by the element of evil (in the rituals). 


(11). It cannot be urged that the generic law—“Kill not 

Tieempartty %2y animal,” is set aside by the specific 
ofanimal-slaughterin one, “ Kill the animal for the Aguishtoma” 
——e _ tecanse they do not contradict each 
other; and it is only when two laws are mutually con- 
tradictory, that the stronger sets aside the weaker. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, there is no contradiction, the two laws 
treating of two entirely different subjects. For the negative 
law “Kill not, &e.,” only declares the capability ofthe slaugh- 
ter to produce evil, and hence pain; but it does not do away 
with the fact of its being necessary for the completion of the 
sacrifice; and in the same manner, the following injunctios, 
“ Kill the animal, &c.,” declares the necessity of animal- 
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- slaughter inthe sacrifice, but does not negative the fact of its 
being productive of sin. Nor is there any contradiction between 
the productivity of sinand the capability of helping the comple- 
tion of a sacrifice. Animal-slaughter can produce sin in the 
man, and at the same time, quite consistently help a sacrifice. 


(12). The properties—decay (non-permanence) and 
a excess—belong really to the effect ; but are 
Non-perman- here attributed to the means. This Von- 
ence and excess < es 
shown to apply to permanence is inferred from the fact of 
aes pete of Vedic Heaven being a caused entity. Further, 
Jyotishtoma, &c., are the means to the 
attainment of Heaven only, whereas the Vdjapéya, &c., 
lead to the attainment of the kingdom of Heaven. This is 
what constitutes the “excess” spoken of. The greatness of 
one’s magnificence is a source of pain to another of lesser 
magnificence. 


(18). In the passage “ Drinking Soma, we became im- 
‘ : mortal”—immortality implies long-durabi- 
Rea has ees lity,—as is declared elswhere: “Immortality 
action is only long- ig durability till the final dissolution of all 
wa elemental (or finite) existence.” Hence 
the S’ruti: “ Neither by deeds, nor by children, nor by wealth, 
bat by renunciation alone they got immortality” [Mahd- 
nirayana Upanishad X.—5]; and again “ Swarga shines in a 
secluded valley at a distance, which the ascetics alone 
enter. By actions did the ascetics with children, desiring 
wealth, get death.’ Therefore those other learned Rishis, who 
were above all action, got immortality.” 


(14). With all this in view, it is declared: “A method 
contrary to both is preferable—consisting in 

, eo hy cee descriminative knowledge of the Manifested, 
wisdom. the Unmanifested, and the Knowing.” 
_Tasmat refers to the Vedic means of 

removing pain. A method,—contrary to the impure Soma- 
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sacrifice, &c., bringing about excessive and short-lived results, 
—is pure, 7. ¢., unmixed with evils due to animal-slaughter, 
and leads to results non-excessive and everlasting, as is 
clear from the S'ruti precluding all return to metempycho- 
sis for people possessing descriminative knowledge. The 
argument based on the said result being a caused entity cannot 
be urged asa ground for its non-permanence ; because this holds 
only in the case of the effect being an entity ; in the present 
case, however, the consequence—the removal of pain—is a 
negation, a non-entity. And such negation putting an end to 
causal efficiency, there can be no further effect, in the shape 
of more pain. For it isa fact admitted on all hands that 
the causal activity lasts only till the attainment of descri- 
minative knowledge. This will be explained later on. (Kari- 
ka LXVL) 
(15). The literal meaning of the Kariké, however, is this : 
The means of removing pain, consisting in 
ee apmins the descriminative knowledge of the Spirit, 
as apart from Matter, is different from the 
scriptural means, and hence is preferable. The Scriptural 
is good inasmuch as it is authorised by the Veda and as such 
capable of removing pain to a certain extent. The descri- 
minative knowledge of the Spirit as distinct from Matter is 
also good. Of these two, the latter is superior. 


(16). Question : “Whence does such descriminative know~ 
ledge arise”? Answer: “From descriminative 

qin aged knowledge of the Manifested, the Unmani~ 
ledge. Sested, and the Knowing.” Knowledge of 
the Manifested precedes that of its cause, 

the Unmanifested ; and from the fact of both of these (Mani- 
fested and Unmanifested) being for another’s purpose, we infer 
the existence of the Spirit. Thus then we find that these 
three are mentioned in the order of precedence of the know- 
ledge thereof. The upshot of the whole then is this: The 
knowledge of the distinction of Spirit from Matter ari/.es 


from. descriminative knowledge—consisting in meditation 
( 
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» and contemplation uninterruptedly and patiently practised 
for a long time, of the Manifested, &c., previously heard of in 
the S'ruti and Purdnas, and then established by scientific 
reasoning. This will be explained in detail in Kariké LXIV. 


(17). Having thus decided Philosophy to be needful for 
Four-folddivisionot the enquirer, the author, with a view to 
categories. commence the work, sets down, in brief, the 
import of the system, in order to concentrate the attention 


of the enquirer. 


KAnrixa ITI. 


“Nature or Primordial Matter, the root of all, is 
not produced; the Great Principle ( Mahat, «. e., Buddhi) 
and the rest are seven, being both producer and pro- 
duced ; sixteen are the produced; and the Spirit is 
‘neither the producer nor the produced.” 


Briefly, the objects treated of in the system are four-fold. 
Some of them are merely productive, some merely products, 
others doth productive and products, and others, nevther the 
one nor the other. 


(18). It being asked —What is the productive? The answer 
is—Nature or Primordial Matter is the root 
of the Universe, an aggregate of effects ; of 
Matter itself there is no root, or else we would be landed in 
an unwarranted regressus ad infinitum. 


The Productive. 


(19). How many are the objects that are both productive 
and products, and which are these? The 
answer is—The Great Principle and the 
. rest are both. As the Great Principle 

uddhi) being the cause of Self-conscionsness (Ahankara) 
is ah effect of Nature ( Prakriti ), so is Self-consciousness 


ad 


The Productive— 
Products. 


! 
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the cause of the five subtle Primary. Elements (Tanmiatras) - 
together with the eleven sense-organs, and at the same time, 
the effect of the Great Principle; and soare the five’ subtle 
Primary Elements the cause of the grosser elements, Vril* 
(Akasa) and the rest, and at the same time, the effect of Self- 
consciousness. 


(20), How many are a productions, pure and simple, and 
what are they? Itis said—“ The produ- 
ctions are sixteen”—i. e., the five gross 
elements (earth, &c.) and the eleven sense-organs,—these are 
mere products or modifications not productive. Though cow, 
pot, trees, &c., are modifications of earth, and so are curd and 
sprout, of milk and seed respectively, yet these facts do not 
touch our position ; since trees, &c., do not differ from earth, 
in their essence, and it is the productiveness of something 
‘different in essence, for which the term ‘Prakriti’ stands ; and 
further, cows, trees, &c., do not differ from each other in their 
essence, since they have, in common, the properties, grossness 
and perceptibility. : 


The Products. 


(21). The form of that which is neither productive nor pro- 

_ duct, is now stated. “The spirit is neither 

cae a product nor productive.” All this will 
be explained later on. 


(22). In order to prove the above statements, the different 
kinds of proof ought to be noticed. Nor | 
can there be a specific definition without a 
general one. Hence the definition of proof in general-follows. 


Three kinds of proofs. 





* Though this translation of the word Akdsa is sure to jar upon European 
ears, as borrowed from a work on fiction (Lytton’s “The Coming Race’), yet 
I have put it in, since I could not find any other word in the English language 
expressive enough to denote all that is connoted by the Sanskrit word Aka. 
“Tnane,” “ Astral Light,” “ Ether,” “ Space,” &c., do not sufficiently represt nt 


' the active character of the Sanskrit AhGsa.. ‘ 
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“ Perception, Inference, and Valid Testimony are 
admitted to be the three kinds of proof necessary ; 
because they include all kinds of proof. It is by proof 
that a fact is ascertained.” 


(28). Here, first ofall, we haveto explain the word Praména, 
which explanation would form its definition. 

Proof defined. Proof, then, is defined as that by which 
right notion is determined ; it thus becomes 

the cause or means of all correct cognition. This definite 
right notion is a mental condition free from the contact of all 
that is either doubtful, self-contradictory or unknown; this 
comprehension too belongs to the human agent, and the result 
thereof is right notion; and that which leads to such right 
notion is Proof. Thus the term Proof is differentiated from 
all that leads to wrong notion, viz., doubt, misconception, 

_memory, and the like. 


(24). The author now rejects the different views with regard 
to the number of proofs: “ Of three kinds,” 
The three-foldness __that is—of proof there are three kinds, 
of proof, 3 A 
neither more nor less. This we shall 
explain in detail after the specific definitions of the particular 
kinds of proofs. 


(25). Now, it is asked, which are the three kinds of proof ? 
The answer is—“ Perception, Inference, and 
Valid Testimony. The above is an ex- 
position*of what is popularly known as 

proof; and a philosophical system is expounded for the 
people, since thereto is its province confined. The cognitions 
of the great sages, though realities, do not, in any way, help 
ibe of the ordinary people, and as such are not treated of 
Here, 4 


Only three kinds 
of; proof.* 
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(26). Objection.—We grant that the number of proofs is , 

wile Wee op wot less than three; but wherefore should 
allother proofs inthe it not be more than three? The different 
si sl se schools do lay down others, as Analogy 
(Upamiana), &c. Reply— Since these three include all kinds 
of proof.” This will be farther explained later on. 


(27). Now an altogether different question is raised —Why 

MScity of ans should the philosophic system enquite Into 
quiry into the differ- the nature and kinds of proof, when it is 
ent kinds of proof. Jannched forth with the express, purpose 
of explaining the Praméya, i. ¢., the subject-matter of proof ° 
(é. €., correct cognition)? To this it is replied —“ Since a fact 
is ascertained only by proofs.” 


[ Siddhi= determination or ascertainment. | 


miheworder of tix (28). The explanation of the Karika 
planation. follows the sense, not the order of the words. 


(29). Now on the occasion of the definition of the special” 
a : kinds of proofs, the author of the Karika, 
e specific de- : : : 
finitions of, the first of all, defines Perception, since it 
Beoctet precedes all other Proofs, Inference, &c., 
which, therefore, are dependent upon it; and further since 

there are no two opinions with regard to it. 


KArixa V. 


‘Perception’ is definite sense-cognition (7. ¢., cogni- 
tion of particular objects through the senses) ; ‘ Infer- 
ence’ is declared to be three-fold, and it is preceded 
by (based upon) the knowledge of the major premiss 
[asserting the invariable concomitance of the Linga 
(the Hetu, 7. ¢., the characteristic mark, the middle. 
term,) with the Lingi (the VyApaka or the SAdhya, 7. ¢’, 
the major term, in which the characteristic inheres] ancl 
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, the minor premiss [asserting the existence of the 
characteristic in the Paksha, or the minor term] ; and 
* Valid Testimony ’ is true revelation (S'ruti).” 


The mention of “ Perception” is only the statement of the 
term to be defined; the remainder being the definition, by 
which word is meant the differentiation (of the term defined) 
from things of the same class or species, as well as from 
those of other classes. 


(80). The literal meaning (of the definition of Perception) 
“Perception” de- may be thus brokenup: objects (Vishaya) 
fined as the definite gre those that bind or connect the subject 
ee cas Pon, (Vishay?) with their own forms, ¢. ¢., they 
ed through thesenses. mark out the subject; such are earth, 
pleasure, &c., belonging to us. The subtle Primary Elements 
are no objects (of sense) to us, though they are so to Yogis 
and the Gods. ‘Prativishaya’ is that which is applied to 
different objects, 7. ¢., the organs of sense. Application here is 
close proximity, or direct communication,—Prativishaya, thus 
‘meaning, the sense-organ applied to, or in communication 
with, the object (perceived) ; and the definite cognition based 
on this (proximity) is “ Prativishayddhyavasdyah.” This 
cognition or knowledge, which is the result of an exercise of the 
Intellectual Faculty (Buddh2), is defined as consisting in the 
preponderance therein, of the attribute of Goodness—following 
on the subjugation of that of Darkness— resulting from the 
proximity of the sense-organs to the objects of perception. 
This proximate existence (Vritti) is also called cognition. 
This is a Proof; and right notion results from the apprehen- 
sions of the sentient faculty by means thereof. 


(81). Intellect (Buddhi), being a modification of, orema- 
’ nation from, Nature (Prakriti, Primordial 
i tience 0: ~ & F 

tha tatalcct; ana Matter), is insentient ; and so, therefore, 
‘thereflection of are its cognitions, jar, &c. And similarly 

the Spirit therein. : ee . ‘ 
the different modifications or productions 
cf the Intellect—pleasures, &c., are insentient. The Spirit 
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(Purusha), however, having no real relation with these | 
pleasures, &c., is sentient. This Spirit, being reflected in the 
Intellect, appears to be actually affected by the cognitions 
and pleasures, &c., really belonging to the Intellect—which 
latter, therefore, are said tb favour an intelligent entity, the 
Spirit. Through this reflection in the intelligence of the 
Spirit, the non-intelligent Buddhi and its cognitions appear 
endued with intelligence. This will be further explained in 
Karika XX. j 


(82). In the definition, the mention of ‘ definite cognition,’ 

The above defini. Sets aside all doubtful knowledge, because 
tion differentiates the latterjis not definitely comprehended 
Perception from al 5 A 
other forms of cog- . OF well-defined, and hence is uncertain. By 
TANIORE saying “ objects,” their contraries, all non- 
entities, are excluded ; as by saying ‘ prati’—and thereby 
implying proximity of the sense-organs to the objects—are 
excluded “Inference,” and “Trustworthy Assertion.” Thus 
‘the- definite cognition of particular objects’ is a complete 
definition of Perception, since it serves to distinguish it from . 
all other things of the same, as well as of different classes 
The definition of “ Perception” given by other philosophical 
systems are neither impugned nor defended, for fear of being 
too prolix. 


(88). How can one, denying Inference as a proof,—viz., the 

Mis ts eta Materialist—be certain of the ignorance, 
blished as a distinct doubt or erroneousness of another man ? 
py? Since, these—ignorance, &¢.—are not per- 
ceptible to our mortal eyes ; nor can any other method of 
proof be applied to this case, since no other (than Perasption) — 
is accepted as such (by the Materialist). And not knowing | 
the ignorance, &c., of others, and thus going about addressing 
people at random, one would be despised by the enquirers as 
amad man. Consequently, (we assert) that the ignorance, : 
&e., of others are znferred from such marks or ae aaa 
as difference of meaning or speech, &c, Thus, however unwill} 


\ 
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» ing, the Materialist is constrained to accept Inference as a 
distinct method of proof. 


(84). And Inference following directly from Perception, its 
definition must follow close upon that of 
Perception ; there again, on account of the 
particular definition being based on the 
general one, the author gives the latter first—“ /¢ 7s preceded 
by (a hotion of) the middle* and major terms;”—the middle 
term being the Vydpya or pervaded, and the major term, the 
Vyapaka or pervader. the pervaded (Vydpya) is that which 
is brought to its own natural sphere, after the removal of all 
dubious and assumed conditions; aud that by which the 
Vyépya is thus brought in, is the pervader ( Vyapaka). The 
mention of “the mark and the marked,” both of which must 
be objects, indicates objective or substantive cognition. 
Inference proceeds from the knowledge of smoke as the per- 
vaded (the mark) and the fire as the pervader (the marked). 
Lingi (the marked) must be twice construed in the definition, 
in order to imply the minor premiss [in which is stated the 
" relation of the minor term(the Paksha), with the middle term 
(Hetu) |. Thus the general definition of Inference comes to 
be thus:—“ Inference is (a method of cognition) preceded by 
(i. e., based on) the knowledge of the relations of the major 
(Sddhya), the minor (Paksha) and the middle (Hetu) terms 
with one another.” [That is to say, Inferenceis the know- 
ledge derived from the major and the minor premises]. 


The definition of 
Inference. 


(35). Zhe author now sketches the divisions which have 
The three kinds of ¢e0 laid down by other systems also— 
Pieri ee"! The “ Inference is of three kinds,” 7. ¢., the spe- 
niOye vavat 4 asi 5 
@). aw yrsvere cial divisions of Inference are three-fold— 
(Seshavat), and (3) (i) The a prior’? [Purvavat—the inference 
The inference fram . ; 
the perception of spe- of the effect trom the cause, as of rain from 
cies (Sdmanyatodri- the gathering of the clouds], (ii) The a 


shta.) 
posteriori [Seshavat—the inference of the 


ause, from the effect, as of rain from rise in the river], and 
" * Literally—“ the mark and the marked.” 
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(iii) Inference from the perception of species or class [ Inference : 
based on relations other than the causal, as of substantiality 
from earthiness ]. ‘ 


(86). First of all, Inference is of two kinds:—(1) The 
oe Affirmative (Vita) and (2) the Negative 
of eet vision (Avita).* That which is based on} affirma- 
q tive concomitance, is Vita ; and that based 

on negative concomitance, the Avita. ‘ 


(37). Of these, Avita is Seshavat (a posteriori or analytic). 
Nee tive= Sesha is that which remains; and the 
The a posteriori In- Inferential knowledge ‘havine this re« 
ference. . : a : 2 
mainder for its object is called Seshavot. 
As is declared} :—* The cause in question being excluded, and 
(the qualification) not found elsewhere, the idea of the remain« 
ing (object) is Parisesha.” [Vatsdyana Bhashya on the N yaya 
Sutras.] Examples of this Avita Inference, founded on nega- 
tion, will be given later on Karika IX]. 


(88). The Vita is two-fold (1) Purvavat (a priori or synthe- 


The Affirmative ¢ and (2) from the perception of species. 
ais erin ai a Of these Purva is that whose object is 
ception of the ‘suchas has the characteristics of its spe~ 
species, cies known; and the Inferential knowledge 
of which this forms the object is Purvavat ; as from the exis- 
tence of smoke is inferred the existance of an individual fire in 
the mountain,—the characteristics of the species ‘fire’ hay- 
ing been previously perceived in the culinary hearth. The 
second kind of Vita—the Inference based on the perception 
of the species—is that which has its object, such as has 


€ 

* The Vita has an A proposition for its major premiss; and the Avita,an A 
proposition, converted, per accidens. 

+ As for instance, in a proposed inference of the form-—‘ sound has earth for 
its substrate, since it is a quality’—the possibility of sound being in earth being 
excluded on the ground of its never being concomitant with smell, the quality: 
specific of earth; and there being no possibility perceived, of sound residi % 
elsewhere, we have the notion of sound, being a quality specific of Vril (AzAsa) 
as Parisesha. : 
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_the characteristics of its species (previously) unknown ; 
‘of this kind are all inferences with regard to the sense- 
organs,; because in all inferences of this kind, the existence 
of the cause of the perception of colour (¢. ¢. vision) is inferred 
from the fact of its being an effect (and as such neces- 
sarily caused). Though the characteristics of instrumental 
cause in general have been perceived in objects like axes, 
&c., yet those of the species of the particular kind of sach 
causes—the sense-organs which are inferred to exist as 
causing the perception of colour, &c.—are nowhere perceived. 
Nor are the individuals—the particular sense-organs—form- 
ing the class ‘Sense,’ perceptible to our mortal eyes; as are 
those of the class ‘Fire.’ In this lies the difference between 
the Purvavat (a priori) Inference and the Sdmdnyatodrishta 
(Inference based on the perception of the species); though they 
resemble each other, inasmuch as both are Vita (affirmative). 
Here (in Sémanyatodrishta) drishta = darsdna, 2. e., perception ; 
and Sdmanyatah = of Samanya, 2. e., species or class; to Sdmanya 
is added the universal affix Tasi.* Thus then the term 
,means—‘ The Inference, consisting in the comprehension by 
the individual of a species whose general characteristics are 
not known. All this has been fully explained by usin the 
“ Nydyavartika-tdtparyatika ;’ and is not repeated here for 
fear of being too prolix. 


(89). Since the comprehension of the connection of words 
“bi —- Gn a sentence) is preceded by a process of 
‘yased on Inference. 4ference with regard to the cause of action 
of the experienced youth directed, on hear- 

ing the words of the experienced director, and further, since 
the comprehension of the meaning of a word is due to the 
’ knowledge of its denotation,—therefore Valid Testimony, is 
praccial by, and based upon, Inference. Hence, after having 
defined Inference, the author next defines Valid Testimony, 


{ 
3 * Here, of course, having the force of the Genitive, 
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\ “Valid Testimony 7s true revelation.” Here the mention of 
oe Valid Testimony is merely a statement 
Bustoone ‘exer. Of the term to be defined ; the rest forming 
tion, given in the it] ‘ > ‘ ‘ ” 
Cane os Wana the definition. True means ‘ proper ; 
hence ‘true revelation’ means ‘proper 
revelation.’ ‘S’rud2’ is the comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence by means of the sentence. 

(40). This is self-evident. Itis trne; since all apparent 
discrepancies and doubts with regard’ to 

The Self-Evidence . ; ey 
of Mee it are set aside by the fact of its. pro- 
ceeding from the Veda, which is super- 
human. Thus also the knowledge obtained from Smritis, 
Puranas, &e., which are founded on the Veda, becomes true. 


(41). To the primeval Kapila, in the beginning of the 
Smritigand Para. “#!pa, we may attribute the reminiscence 
ee ba ee ee in of the S’ruti studied in his previous birth, 
as we recollect, after the night’s sleep, the 
occurrences of the previous day. And sodid the revered 
Jaigishavya, in his conversation with Avatta, speak of his’ 
reminiscence of his births extending over such a long time as 
ten Mahikalpas: ‘ By me, evolving through ten Mahdkal- 
pas, &e.” 


(42). By saying ‘¢rwe revelation,’ all pretended revelations 

such as those of Sakya, Bhikshu, &e.,— 

el have been set aside. The invalidity of 

these systems is due to their making un- 

reasonable assertions, to want of sufficient basis, to their mak- 

ing statements contradictory to proofs, and lastly to their 
being accepted only by /dechchhas or other mean people. 


(48). ‘a’ distinguishes “ Valid Testimony ” from Inference. 
i no 7 D>. 4 
Differentiation of Lue meaning of a sentence is the Py ameya 
Valid Testimony (the fact to be proved): ‘sentence’ or 
from Inference. ‘5 wos : , 
word’ is not its property ; and as such couljl 
not be its mark or predicate. Nor does a sentenge, eo ( 
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, pressing a meaning, stand in need of the comprehension of the / 
convection of the markandthe marked which are the neces- 
sary cqnditions of Inference ; since the sentence of a new poet, 
previously unknown, expresses the meaning of sentences 
touching unknown regions.* 


(44). Having thus defined proofs, 
The other’ proofs mesg ‘ : 
postulate generically as well as specifically, the other 
eye one ie be kinds of proofs, Analogy and the rest, 
i ad in the t 
alvaa defined. postulated by others, can be shown to be 


included in the above. 


(45). Analogy (Upaménd) i is exemplified as ‘ The gavaya 

(a species of ruminants analogous to the 

a bnalony oF Uns deer) is like the cow.’ But the know- 
va in Apta  Jedge produced by this statement is nothing 
more than that produced by our “ Valid 

Testimony.” The knowledge that the term ‘gavaya’ 
denotes some object resembling the cow, is also nothing 
more than Inference. The object with reference to which 
‘experienced persons use a particular term, comes to be 
denoted by that term, in the absence ‘of any other object 
(that could be so denoted), e. 9., aeq (the class ‘ cow ’)is denot- 
ed by a. Inthe same manner experienced people having 
asserted that “the object denoted by the term, ‘gavaya’ re- 
sembles the cow,” the term ‘gavaya’ comes, to denote some- 
thing resembling the cow ;—and this knowledge is purely In- 
ferential. ,The cognition of similarity of the perceived 
, “gavaya’ with the cow is the result of mere Perception; hence, 
the cow being recalled to memory, the cognition of the 
‘gavaya’s’ similarity thereto becomes perception, pure and 
simple. And it cannot be further urged that the similitudet 


4 





* Whereas Inference can belong only to objects previously known. 


+ This is levelled against the assertion of Mandana Misra in his Mimansa- 
mukramani, that the object of analogy is not cither the garaya or the cow, 
tht the similarity of the one in the other, which cannot be said tobe amen- 
eble to perception, 
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existing in the cow is different from that in the ‘gavaya’ since . 
the similarity of one species with another consists in both of 
them having a common mode of the conjunction of their 
various parts; and this common method of conjunction can be 
one only ; and this being perceived in the ‘ gavaya,’ must be 
the same in the cow also. Thus (we find) that nothing is left 
to be proved where Analogy could be applied to FE oigso. 
Hence Analogy is not a distinct Proof. 


(46). Similarly Apparent Inconsistency (Arthdpatti) is 
not a distinct Proof. For the case of the 

Me ath assumption of the living Chaitra being 
shown to beincluded outside, when he is not found at home, is 


: f 5 Ci : i 7 
pe cited as an instance of Apparent Inconsis- 


tency. To us, Sinkhyas, this is nothing more than Inference. 
A particular object being non-pervading or finite, when not 
found in one place, must be in another. The major premiss— 
in the form, that a finite object being in one place cannot be 
in another—is easily got at, with reference to our own bodies. 
Similarly the cognition of the external existence of an existing’ 
object, is inferred, from the mark of its not being im the house ; 
and this process is purely Inferential. Chaitra’s existence 
somewhere else cannot set aside the fact of his non-existencein 
the house ; and as such, non-existence in the house could, very 
reasonably, be urged as a reason for his being outside. Nor 
does the fact of his non-existence in the house cut off his exist- 
ence altogether ; and consequently his entity could be said to 
retain itself outside. For Chaitra’s non-existence in the house 
contradicts either his existence in toto, or merely his existence — 
in the house. The former alternative cannot stand, the subjects 
ofthe two propositions being different.* If you say “that by 
the general assertion—“ he must be somewhere” (without any ' 
definite place being mentioned), any particular place—even 





same subject, that they contradict each other; which is not the case in 


* It is only when two statements are made, with regard to one and the 
the 
present instance, 
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, the house—may be implied ; and as such the non-existence zn 
the house becomes uncertain; and thus there being co-objectivity 
between the two propositions noticed above, they would con- 
tradict each other,—we reply : No: because the non-existence 
in the house having been ascertained by evidence—of Percep- 
tion in the present instance—cannot be set aside, on the ground 
of uncertainty, by the doubtful fact of his existence therein. It 
is not ,proper to assert that his proved non-existence in the 
house, while overthrowing his uncertain existence therein, 
would set aside his existence zm foto and set aside all doubt 
(of his existence in space). Because Chaitra’s existence 7 the 
house, being contradictory to his proved non-existence therein, 
is overthrown by this latter ; not so his existence 7 toto ; since 
this latter fact is altogether disconnected with the non-exist- 
ence in the house. Thus it is very proper to say that the 
external existence of an entity is inferred from its characteristic 
of internal non-existence. Hence the assertion—that the 
subject of Arthdpatti is the removal of contradiction after due 
consideration of the strength of two contradicting proofs—is 

-set aside ; for there is no real contradiction between the parti- 
cular (the proof of non-existence in the house) and the general 
(that of mere existence). The other examples of Arthapattt 
may similarly be shown to be included in Inference. Hence 
it is established that Apparent Inconsistency (Arthdpatti) is 
not a proof distinct from (Disjunctive) Inference. 


. (47). Negation (Abhéva) again is nothing more than 
mere Perception, The Negation of a ‘jar” 
Negation(Abhéva) jg nothing more than a particular modifica- 
shown t@ be includ- f A : 
ed in Perception. tion of the Earth characterised by (its) 
absence. Since all existences, with the 
~~ single exception of Consciousness or Intelligence (CAzt—Saktt), 
are momentarily undergoing modifications, all of which are 
perceptible to the senses ; therefore there is no ground left un- 
covered by Perception for which we should postulate a distinct 
rot in the shape of Negation (Ad/dva). 


a 
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(48). “Probability” (Sambhava)—e. g., the knowledge , 


: of the existence of lesser weights in 
oe a greater ones—is also an instance of Infer- 
included in Infer- ence. The heavier weight is known as not 
ae capable of existing without the lesser ones; 
and this fact leads to the belief in the existence of the latter 
in the former. 


(49). That is called “Rumour” (Aztih ym), by the Sankhyas, 
whose first speaker is unknown, and 
Ramone (athe which is handed down by mere tradition— 
ing doubtful testi- ¢, g.,‘a Yaksha resides in the Vata tree,’ 
a This —Rumonr—is not a proof ; since it is 
doubtful owing to the fact of the first speaker being unknown, 
“Valid Testimony,” however, is that of which the speaker 
is known to be veracious. Thus the three-foldness of proofs 
is established, 


(50). Thus have been defined severally the different kinds 


of proof, with a view to demonstrate the existence of the Mani-° 


Jested, the Unmanifested and the Knowing. Of these, the 
Manifested—earth, &c.,—are perceptible in their true form, 
even to the common ploughman. And similarly the a priori 
Inference with regard to the existence of fire in the mountain, 
could easily be arrived at through the mark of thesmoke. Such 
being the case, a system of philosophy, propounded for the 
sake of these, loses much of its importance and necessary 
character. Hence what is difficult to be got at (by ordinary 


methods) should be explained by philosophy. Consequently 


the cases of application of the different proofs are laid down. 
KArixa VI. 


Knowledge of supersensuous objects is obtained 
a ; through Inference—the Sdmanya-' 
e cases of appli- : 6 0 
cation of the difter- todrishta. What is not proved by th 
ent proofs, : 6 
is proved by revelation. 


' 


r 
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(51). The particle g distinguishes the Samanyatodrishta 
from’ Perception and Inference a prior. Through the 
Sdményatodrishta Inference there arises knowledge of 
Pradhana* (Primordial Matter or Nature), and the Spirit 
both of which transcend the senses,—and this knowledge is 
due to the operation of Buddhi reflected in Consciousness 
Chaitanya (belonging to Spirit). The above implies the appli- 
cation of the Seshavat (Negative) Inference also. 


(52). Then, does the Samdnyatodrishta Inference alone 
apply to all objects transcending the senses? If so, we shall 
have to deny the existence of the Great Principle (Mahat), 
&e., as also of Heaven, Destiny and the Gods in heaven, in the 
case of which the inference does not apply. Hence it is said 
—‘* By this, fc.,” and as a simple “by this” would suffice to 
give the required meaning, the ‘=a’ must be taken as referring 
to Seshavat (Negative) Inference.t 





(58). Objection—Granted all this. But the non-percep- 
tion of such objects as ‘sky-flowers,’ &c., leads to their being 
accepted as non-entities; in the same way we might infer the 
non-existence of Nature, and the rest (which are like sky- 
flowers not amenable to perception ). This being the case, why 





* Henceforth Pradhdna, Prakriti or Avyakta will, for the sake of simplicity, 
be translated as ‘ Nature.’ 


+ There is 2 difference of opinion among Commentators as to the explana- 
tidn of this Kariké, especially the first half of it. Wachaspati Misra, as we 
have seen, explains it as—‘we havea knowledge of supersensuous objects, 
through the Samdnyatodrishta Inference.’ Gaudapada takes it the same way. 
But Narayana Tirtha explains thus—“In ‘Sdményatah, the aflix ‘tasi’ is 


_ substituted for the genitive case-termination. Thus the meaning is that of all 


(generic) objects amenable to the senses, we have a knowledge from Perception, 


—“&c.” This last is the sense accepted by Davies in his translation. But the 


former interpretation appears to be the more reasonable. Because it cannot be 
said that Inference does not apply to objects amenable to the senses. Davies, 
in a foot-note én loco, says that ‘ S4ménya,’ “does not mean, &c.” But he loses 
We ofthe fact that “ Sdinényatodrishta” is the technical name of a parti- 
ear kind of Inference. ' 
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\ have recourse to the various kinds of Inference for the sake of . 
these latter ? “ 
The reply is— : 
KAarixd VII. 


‘“‘(Non-perception arises) from excessive distance, 
extreme proximity, destruction of the sense-organs, 
absence of mind (inattention), subtlety (or minuteness), 
intervention (or the existence of some intermediate 
barrier), predominance (of other objects), and from 
intermixture with with other like objects.” 


(54). The “non-perception” of the following Karika is to 
be construed along with this, in accordance with the maxim 
of the “looking (back) of the lion.”* 


A bird soaring high, though existing, is yet not per- 
ceived on account of extreme remoteness. 
Thedifferent causes <Hxtreme’ (at?) must also be taken with 
ofthenon-perception , Pe Nc 
of objects,explained. ‘ proximity’ (sdmipya)—e. g., the non-per-. 
ception, through extreme nearness, of the 
collyrium (anjana) in the eye. 


“ Destruction of organs” —e. g., blindness, deafness, &e. 


“From absence of mind”—As a person, under the 
influence of (some very strong) desire, &c., does not perceive 
objects, evenin bright daylight, though quite within the 
range of his senses. ae 

“From Minuteness”—As for instance, however, much we 
may concentrate our mind (. ¢., however attentively we 
may look) we can never perceive atoms, though untler our 
very eyes. 

“From Intervention”—e. g., one cannot see the Queen 
behind the walls. 


* “The maxim of the lion’s (backward) glance, is generally used to mark 
the connection of a thing with what precedes and follows.” [ Vide, The 
Nyaya-Latika in loco, } 
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“From subjugation or suppression’—e. g., the non-per- 
‘ceptiqn of the constellations, suppressed by the brighter rays 
of the sun. 


“From intermixture’—as one does not preceive drops 
of rain-water, disappearing in a tank, 

(55). The 4 in the Karika has a collective force, implying 
even those not here mentioned; such as ‘non-productiow’ 
is also among the causes of non-perception—as one cannot 
perceive, in the milk, the curd, not yet produced therefrom. 


(56). The upshot of the whole then is, that the non-exist- 
ence of a certain object. cannot be inferred merely from the 
fact of its not being perceived; for there is danger of the 
principle being uuwarrantably stretched too far. Thus, for 
instance, a certain individual, getting out of his house, can 
never be he said to be assured of the non-existence of the 
inmates, simply on the ground of his not seeing them. The 
fact is that it is only with reference to objects capable of 
being perceived on the occasion, that non-perception leads to 
the inference of their non-existence, And this capability of 
being perceived can never belong to Nature &c., (which are by 
their nature imperceptible); and as such it is not proper for 
intelligent men to infer their non-existence merely from their 
non-perception or imperceptibility. 


Question—Which of the above—mentioned causes (of non- 
perception) applies in the case of Nature, &c.? The reply is— 


Karima VIII. 


The pon-apprehension of this (Nature) is due to its 


The non-appre. Subtlety, not to its non-existence ; 


hensi £N : oe ; ‘ 
ate to subtlety ang Since it is apprehended through its 


not tonon-existence C 
Iteaxistance¥@nided effects. These effects are the Great 
by its effects, Principle, and the rest—effects (some 


of) which are similar, and (some) dissimilar to Nature, 
bl 
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(57). Why should we not, continues the objector, attribute , 
the non-apprehension of Nature to its non-existence, as we do 
of the seventh kind of unction (in rhetoric)? 


The Author replies.—‘ Not due to tts non-existence.” Why ?. 
“ Because it is apprehended through its effects.’ It refers to 
Nature. The proofs of the apprehension of the Spirit will be 
mentioned later on, in Kaérika XVII. If we find direct 
perception inapplicable in the case of objects, whose existence 
is ascertained by means of evidence other than that afforded 
by perception itself, we at once infer the inapplicability to be 
due to incapacity* (and not to non-existence of the object 
itself).t The seventh unction on the other hand, has not its 
existence ascertained by any proof, and as such, the incapacity 
of perception cannot be urged in its case. 


(58). Granted all this, but, which are the effects from 
whose existence, you infer that of Nature? The reply is— 
“The Great Principle, and the rest are the effects.” 


This will be proved later on (Kariké XXII.) Next are 
mentioned the similarity and dissimilarity in form, of these 
effects, with Nature—the comprehension of both of which is 
auxiliary to discriminative knowledge :—“Similar and 
dissimilar to Nature.” 


This division will be further treated of in Kariki XXIII 


et. seq. 
Different views 3 
with regard to the (59). From (the existence of) the 


t th : ee : 
Gis eae effect is inferred (that of) the cau'se :—on this 


view of the effect point there is diversity of opinion. Thus 
being an entity 


arising from non- Some philosophers (the Bauddhas) assert 


entity. (2). The i i , i i 
Vedanta view ofthe '2e production of entity from nof-entity. 


whole series of Others (the Vedantists) represent the whole. 
effects being a mere 


* On the part of perception. 

+ This statement is with reference to Nature, the existence of which is 
proved through its effects—the proof being based on the general proposition 
“Every effect must have a cause.” The effects, Mahat, &c., are aan 
these must have a cause, and this cause is Nature, 


[60] 


evolution from a sin- 
gle real entity. (3). 
The *Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika view of 
the effctt being a 
non-entity arising 
from entity. (4). 
The Sankhya view 
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series of effects as a mere evolation from a 
single entity, and nota real entity in it- 
self. A> third set of philosophers (the 
Naydyikas) hold the production of non- 
entity from entity. The Sankhyas lastly 


of the effect being 
an entity arising 
from an entity. 


(605. Now, we cannot establish the existence of Nature, 
in accordance with the first three theories. 
The Universe consists essentially of sound, 
&e., which are different forms and modi- 
fications of pleasure, pain and delusion,— 
and as such bears testimony to the charac- 
ter of Nature, which lies in its being constituted by goodness, 
passion and darkness. Such being the case, if we assert the 
production of entity from non-entity (the Banddha view) [we 
would land ourselvesin an absurdity] vz., how could the 
cause, an undefinable (unreal) non-entity, consist of sound, 
and the rest which are different forms of pleasure, &c.? . For, 
certainly we cannot, hold the identity of entity and non-entity 
(two opposites). Nor could the doctrine of the emanation of 
entity from entity (the Sankhya view) be upheld in accordance 
with the theory that the phenomena of sound, &c., are mere 
evolutions from a single entity (the Vedanta view). Nor 
again could we attribute phenomenality (or changeability) to 
the single ; in fact the notion of.such phenomenality (change- 
ableness) with regard to the unphenomenal (unchangeable) 
, would be a mistake. Even in the theory of Kanada and 
Gautama, who maintain the production of non-entity from 
entity, the existence of Nature cannot be proved; since, 
according to them, the cause is not identical with the effect, 
inasmuch as entity and non-entity are diagonally opposed to 
* each other.* 


teach that from entity emanates entity. 


The impossibility 
of the existence of 
nature being proved 
in accordance with 
the first three 
views. 





* According to the Nay4yikas the cause is an entity, the effect a non- 
entity; and since an entity and a non-entity cannot be identical, therefore 
th’ cause and the effect cannot be identical. 
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(61). Hence, in order to establish the existence of Nature. 
the author first declares the effect to be an entity, (even' prior 
to causal operation). ‘ 


Karma TX. 

The effect is an entity ; (1) because a non-entity can 
never be brought into existence ; (2) 

The five proofs of a 0 5 
the effect being an because of a (determinate) relation of 
en the cause (with the effect); (3) be- 
cause everything cannot be possible (by any and every 
means) ; (4) because a competent (cause) can do (only) 


that for which it is competent ; and (5) lastly, because 
the effect is non-different from the cause. 


(62). The effect is an entity—that is to say, itis so even 
prior to the operation of the cause. Against 
this theory, the Nay&yikas cannot urge the 
fault of the absurdity of the production of an 
sucle existing object. Because though.the production of the 
sprout and the j jar is consequent upon the destruction of the 
seed and the lump of clay respectively, yet causal energy can 
only be attributed to an entity in the shape of the seed, and 
not to its destruction [a kind of negation, a non-entity]. 
Farther if you assert the production of entity from non-entity, 
this latter, being at any time available, would give rise to the 
(absurd) possibility of any and every effect being produced at 
any and all times. All this has been explained by us in the 
Nydyavartikatatparyatika. e 


The Bauddha view 
naantees 


(68). The belief in the existence of the phenomenal 

world cannot be said to be illusory unless 
The Veddntaview we have some proof invalidating its 
~ existence.* 





* This is urged against the Vedinta theory of the effect po an 
evolution from a single real entity, 
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(64). New remains the theory of Gautama and Kanada, 

with reference to which ae author asserts— 
vate Nyiye and « The effect is an entity.” In support of 
ticised; and the this assertion, the following proofs are 
Sankhya view estar adduced :—(1) “Since a non-entity can 

never be brought into existence.’ If the 
effect were a non-entity before the operation of the cause, it 
could, never be brought into existence by anybody. By even a 
thousand artists blue can never be made yellow. If you assert 
entity and non-entity to be mere -properties belonging to the 
jar, then in that case, the qualified object (the jar) being non- 
existent, no property could belong toit;and as such the entity 
the (property) remains in the same condition (7. ¢., cannot be 
attributed to the jar). Nor can non-entity (as a quality) be 
attributed to it. For, how can non-entity belong to the jar 
(as a property) when it is neither in any way related to it 
nor cognate to it? Hence as after the causal operation, so 
too before it, the effect subsists. 


Such being the case, all that remains to be done by the 
cause is:the manifestation or unfolding of the pre-existing 
effect [7. ¢., its emanation from the cause wherein it has been 
lying latent], The manifestation of something existing before- 
hand is a fact quite compatible with experience; as of the 
oil from sesamum by pressure, of rice from paddy by thumping, 
and of milk from cows, by milking. On the other hand, we 
have no ipstance of the manifestation of a non-entity ; for a 
non-entity is never seen to be either manifested or produced. 


(6). (2) For the following reason also does the effect 
subsist before the operation of the cause: “ Because of a 
(determinate) relation of the cause with the effect.” That is to 
” say, the effect subsists because of the relation holding between 
itself and its material cause. That is, the cause »roduces 
the effect when in relation with it ; and (we all know) that 
_ no relation with a,.non-existing effect is possible; hence the 
" effect must be an entity. 
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‘. (66). Granted all this; but, continues the objector 
wherefore is the effect not producible by causes unconnected 
therewith? We reply, that under such circumstances, 
only non-entity would be produced. With this reply in view 
the author lays down :— 


(3) “Since everything cannot be possible.”’—If the effect 
unconnected with the cause could be produced (by that cause), 
then every effect would arise from every cause (without 
restriction), there being no other limitation save that of 
unconnectedness (which any cause can have with reference to 
any effect.) But such is not the case. Hence a connected 
effect only can be produced by a connected cause, and not an 
unconnected effect by an unrelated one:—as say the 
Sankhyas—“ There is no relation of the cause, imbued with 
entity, with non-entity ; those holding the production of an un- 
connected effect will land themselves in a regressus ad 
anfinitum.”? 

(67). Objection: Be it so: Butan entity, though un- 
related, will always produce the effect for which it is , 
competent ; and this competency too could be inferred from 
the presence of the effect, and as such we sail clear of the 
regressus ad infinitum. 


Reply : (A) “Since a competent cause does that for which it 
is competent.’—Now then, asks our author, does this 
‘ Capability or competency’ belonging to the cause imbued 
with the cansal energy, apply to every effect or only to those 
to which the cause is competent? If the former,‘ then the 
same confusion arises ; if the latter, then the following ques- | ' 
tion will arise—how does the energy apply to non-entity? 
On this point if it be asserted that the (causal) energy itself is 
so constituted as to produce only certain effects, not others ; 
then we ask—lIs this peculiarly constituted energy of yours ~ 
connected with the particular effect or not? In the former 
case, no relation being possible with a non-entity, the effect 
must be an entity: in the latter, you have the same endless 
series of causes and effects. Hence it is reasonably declaredl 
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) 
_ that (the effect is an entity) “because a competent cause can » 
only produce an effect for which it is competent.” 


(68). (5) For the following reason too is the effect an 
entity: “Since the effect is connate (non-different) with the 
cause.” —The effect is not different from the cause; and the 
cause is an entity ; then how can the effect, non-different from 
this latter, be a non-entity ? 


(69). The proofs establishing the non-difference of canse 
and effect are the following: (a) The cloth 
_Proofs of the nen- (an effect) is not different from the threads 
difference of cause 4 a é cae 
rindl edu, (its material cause), since it is a property 
. characteristically inhering in the latter 
[7. é., since the cloth inheres in the threads constituting it]. 
An object differing in its essence from another, can never 
inhere in it; as the cow in the horse; but the cloth is inherent 
in the threads ; hence it is not different from it in its essence. 
(6) Owing to the causal relation subsisting between the cloth 
-and the thread, they differ not in essence ; because the causal 
relation can never subsist between objects essentially different 
from one another—e. g. between jar and cloth. But between 
cloth and threads we do find the causal relation subsisting ; 
hence they can never differ from one another, in essence. (¢) 
For the following reason also, there is no difference between 
cloth and threads : because of the absence of junction and non- 
contiguity between the two. We see junction taking place 
between objects differin¢ from one another, as between a pool 
‘and a tree; the same with regard to non-contiguity, as 
between the Himavin and the Vindhya. In the instance 
before“us, however, there is neither junction nor non-contiguity, 
’ and as such, no difference in essence. (¢) For the following 
, “reason too, cloth and thread do not differ in essence: because 
of the non-inclusion (in the particular effect) of any (other) 
effect different in weight (from the cause) As a matter of 
fact, an object differing in essence from another always has a 
weight different from that of the latter—e. g. the lowering of 
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‘ the balance caused by two palas* is more than that caused by 
a single pala. But we find no such difference between. the 
effects of the weight of the cloth and those of the weight of 
the threads constituting it. Hence cloth is Be herent from 
the threads. These are the proofs afforded by a process of 
negative inference [ Aviténumina—see, Kdrikd V] establish- 
ing the non-difference (of cloth and threads in particular, and 
of cause and effect in general). 


(70). .The non-difference being thus established, ‘(it 1s 
decided that) the cloth is only a particular development of the 
threads combining themselves in various ways; and that the 
two do not differ from each other in essence. No essential 
difference can be proved on the ground of self-contradictory 
actions in themselves (é. ¢., the effects), (difference apprehended 
in) language, or the difference in action (of the cause and that 
of the effect).t Because these differences do not contradict 
each other, when we see that they are brought about by the 
appearance and disappearance of particular conditions—as for 
instance, the limbs of the tortoise disappear on entering its 
body and appear again on emerging from it; but for this, we 
cannot say that the limbs are either produced from, or 
destroyed by, the tortoise. In the same manner, jar, crown, 
&c., which are only particular developments of clay, gold, &e., 
on emanating from these latter, are said to be produced ; and 


ee eee ee ee 
* A particular weight. 
t Self-contradictory actions in themselves. When the cloth is reduced to 
threads, we say ‘the cloth is destroyed, and the threads are produced ;? now 
destruction and production are diagonally opposed; and as stich cannot be 


predicated of the same thing at one and the same time; but we do predicate. 


production of the threads and destruction of the cloth at one and the same 
time. So they differ. 

Difference apprehended in language—as when we use such sentences as—= 
“ Cloth is made of threads.” 


Difference in action—Thus we sce that cloth can cover an object which. 


certainly the threads cannot. And.objects differing in their action must differ 
in essenge. 

These three are the objections brought forward against the theory of the 
non-difference of cause and effect, Wach of these is considered and refuted 
separately in the following lines, . 
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_on entering them again (7. e., being changed into clay, &c.,) 
they disappear and are said to be destroyed. 


Nor again can a non-entity ever be produced or an entity 
destroyed; as says the revered’ Krishna- 
The BhagavadgitA dyaipayana:—“There is neither an exist- 
supporting the San- : : 
khya View, ence of non-entity, nor non-existence of 
entity” [Bhagavadgitad I1—16]. As the. 
tortoise is not different from its own contracting and expand-. 
ing limbs, so also are jar, crown, Xc., not different from (their: 
material cause), clay, gold, &c. The assertion “cloth is in (7. e., 
made of) threads,” is as consistent as the assertion—‘“Tilaka 
trees in this forest.’’* 


('71.) Nor does difference of paxpose and action establish 
difference in essence ; since a single substance can have mant- 
fold functions, as the fire alone can burn, digest and give light. 
Nor is fixity of purpose and action a ground of difference 
among substances, ; for we see that this fixity varies in the 
substances themselves, taken singly or collectively; as a 
bearer, in company with other bearers, can carry the palanquin, 
which he can never do when alone. Similarly, the threads 
though unable to cover, when taken singly, yet do cover when 
conjoined and thus having their existence as cloth manifested 
(7. ¢., having developed into cloth). 


(72). Objection :—Granted all this. But, is the mani- 
pee: JSestation or appearance itself an entity or a 

An objection,— : 

* based on the nature non-entity, prior to the operation of the 
ee nit sae cause? If the latter, then you admit the 
? production of non-entity. If, however, 

you hold to the former alternative, then have done with the 


causal agency altogether ; for we do not see the necessity of 





5 ’ 
* As the Tilaka trees, constituting the forest, are nothing besides the 
forest itself; aud yet we speak of the “Tilaka trees in the forest,” so with 
the assertion with regard to the cloth and threads. 


8 
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the causal operation when the effect already exists. If you 
assume the manifestation of the manifestation, you will be 
landed on a regressus ad infinitum., Hence the assertion, 
that ‘the threads are made to have their existence as cloth 
_manifested,’ is invalid. 


(78). To all this we make the following reply. Even on 
; your own theory of the production of non- 
ieee Pade a entity, we ask—what is this ‘production —? 
oe both An entity or a non-entity? If an entity, 
; then have done with the agency of the 
cause; if, however, you assert it to be a non-entity, you will 
have to postulate the production of that production and so on 
ad infinitum[and such being the case, the fault of regressus 
ad infinitum you urged against us, loses its force, since it is 
common to both of us ; and consequently it is not fair to urge 
it against one].* 


(74). If, in order to avoid the regressus ad infinitum, you 
declare that the production is nothing more or less than the 
cloth itself ;—then the notion of cloth would coincide with 
that of production ; and as such, on saying cloth, one should 
not add 7s produced (because it would bea useless repetition) ; 
nor could he say the cloth is destroyed ; because destruction 
and production (denoted by cloth) can never coexist. 


(75). Consequently, we have only two alternatives: the 
production of the cloth must inhere either in its material 
cause (the threads), or in its mere existence (Sattd). In 
either case, the cloth cannot be produced without the operation 
of causes. Thus it is proved that the operation of the cause - 
is necessary for the manifestation of already existing effects. 
(if you urge against us the common saying—‘ cases do 
(produce) the forms of cloth”’—then we reply that) the causes, 
have no relation with the forms of cloth; because these 
forms are not actions, and it is only with actions that causes 
are related; or else they lose their character. 


* This point has been discussed by S’ankarAch4rya, in his Bhéshya on the 
Ved4nta Sutras, under the aphorism “ Swapakshadoshacheha.” 


[76—81] = (x. x.] 
(76). Thus then it is proved that the effect is an entity, 


(77). Having thus proved the effect to be an entity, a 
fact favourable to the doctrine of the existence of Nature, the 
author next states the similarity and dissimilarity between 
the Manifested and the Unmanifested, a right comprehension 
of which appertains to discriminative knowledge ; and this 
is done in order to show the character of Prakriti, whose’ 
existence is to be proved. 


KArikaé X, 


The Manifested has a cause: it is neither eternal 
Points of dissimi. nor pervading (7. e., universal) ; it is’ 
Mitte end the active (7, ¢, mobile or modifiable), 
i multiform, dependent, predicative (or 
characteristic), conjunct and subordinate. The Un- 


manifested is the reverse. 


' (78). “ Hetumat”—i. ¢., having cause. The question as’ 
All the qualificae to what is the cause of what, will be 
tions explained, dealt with later on (Karik&’ XXII). 


(79). “Not Eternal”—i. e., destructible, revolving [re- 
turning to the condition of its material cause*]. 


(80). “Not pervading”—that is to say, the Manifested 
does not extond over all evolving or developing substances. 
‘The effect is pervaded by the cause but not vice versd, e. 9. 
Consciousness: (Buddhi) can never pervade Nature Cale 
and as each is non-pervading. 


" (81). “ Active”—i.e., mobile. Consciousness (Buddhi), 
- &¢., have mobility inasmuch as they renounce certain 
bodies they have hitherto occupied, and occupy others; 


* Since the Sdnkhyas do not admit of an utter annihilation of 4 
substance, 
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as for the mobility of earth, &., it is too well known to need, 
an explanation. © 


(82). “ Multiform”—Since Consciousness &c., differ in 
different individuals ; earth, &c., too are multiform in the 
shape of jars, &c.’ 

(83). ‘ Dependent”—On its cause; though the effect is 
non-different from its cause, yet the assertion of the relation 
of subserviency is based upon a difference conventionally 
accepted ; as we say—‘ the Tilakas in the forest.” 


(84). “ Characteristic or predicative”—t. ¢., of Nature. 
Consciousness (Buddhi), &c., are characteristics of Nature, 
which cannot be its own characteristic, though it can be so of 
the Spirit (Purusha). 


(85). “ Conjunct”—Bearing in itself the relation of whole 

and parts. Conjunction consists in approach preceded by (?. e., 
after) non-approach ; and connection with such approach of 
the whole to the part is what is connoted by “ conjunct ;” 
as for instance, earth, &c., conjoin among themselves, and so 
do others, On the other hand, there is no conjunction 
of Nature (Prakriti) with Consciousness (Buddhi), since 
the two are connate (and as such there can be no non 
approach); nor is there reciprocal conjunction among 
Goodness, Foulness and Darkness, since there is no non- 
approach among them [since they all conjointly inhere in 
Nature]. 
_ (86). “ Subordinate”—Consciousness stands in need of 
the aid of Nature in the completion of the production of its 
effect, Self-consciousness (Ahankara). Without this aid, ‘ 
being, by itself too weak, it could not be efficient to produce 
its effect. Similarly do Self-consciousness and the rest Stand in 
need of similar aids in the production of their several effects. : 
Thus, each and all stand in need of the perfecting hand ot. 
Natnuye. Hence the Manifested, though efficient in the 
production of its effects, is yet subordinate, inasmuch as it 
stands in need of the aid of the Supreme Nature (the highest 
in the scale). 
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(87). “ The Unmanifested is the reverse” —i.e., of the 
Manifested. That is to say—the Unmanifested is uncaused, 
eternal, pervading, and inactive (immobile)—though to 
Prakriti does belong the action of evolution (or development,) 
yet it can have no mobility—single, independent (self- 
sufficient), non-predicative, unconjunct, compact (.¢., not 
made up of parts), and non-subservient (supreme). 


’ 


(88). Having thus explained the dissimilarities of the 
Manifested and the Unmanifested, the author now mentions 
the similarities between these, and the dissimilarity of both 
of these again from the Spirit: 


KArizé XI. 


The Manifested has the three constituent Attributes: 
ce of (Gunas), it is indescriminating, object- 


similarity between jye, generic (or common), non-intel- 
the Manifested and ; oe ( ), on-intel 


‘the Unmanifested Jligent (or insentient) and productive. 
and those of dis- 


similarity of these So alsois Nature. The Spirit is the 
from the soul. . 
: reverse, and yet also (in some respects) 


similar, 


(89). “Llaving the three constituent Attributes.”—That is 
to say, the Manifested is possessed of the three attributes of 
pleasure, prin and dulness. By this assertion ‘are set aside all 

_ ,the theories attributing pleasure and pain to the Spirit. 


(90). “ Indescriminative’—i. ¢., as Nature is not des- 

criminited from itself; so too the Great Principle (Mahat or 

' Buddhi) being connate with Nature, cannot be descriminated 

, «stom it. Or zxdescriminativeness may mean merely co-opera- 

tiveness: nothing singly (among the Manifested) can be & callse 

efficient for its effect ; it can be so only when in company 

with others ; and as such no effect is possible from any cause 
taken singly by itself, 
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(91). Some (the Vijnana-Vadi Banddhas) assert that it is . 

An @tectianites: Idea (Vijnina) alone that is denoted by 
éd onthe Idealism the words pleasure, pain and dulness; and: 
of the Banddhes. = that there exists nothing besides Vijnina 
that could possess these (pleasures, &c.,) as its attributes. 


In opposition to this view it is laid down that the Mani- 
fested is “ objective” (=perceptible). That 
idee ag is to say—it is 80, outside (and as such over 
and above) Vijnana, and as such it is 
“ Common”—i. e€., perceived (simultaneously) by many 
persons. If, however, these were nothing more or less than’ 
Vijnina, then in that case, this latter being uncommon: 
(or specifically belonging to particular individuals), all 
the Manifested elements would be so also; for the 
Vijnana of one person can never be perceived by another, 
‘owing to the imperceptibility of any intellect other than the 
agent’s own. On the contrary, in the case of a Manifested 
substance (such as) the glances of a dancing girl, the attentive- 
ness of many persons to that single object is quite a consistent. 
fact, which it could not be if we were to reduce all existence 
to mere Idea or Vijnana. 


(92). “* Non-intelligent or Insentient.”’—Nature (Prakriti), 
Consciousness (Buddhi), &c., are all non-intelligent. We do 
not, like the Vaindsikas (a scion of the Bauddhas) attribute 
intelligence to Buddhi. 


(98). “Productive or Prolific’—i. e., possessed of the 
faculty of producing or developing. The particular possessive : - 
affix (A/atw) is used in order to denote the constant character 
of the property of productiveness with regard to the «Mani- 
fested. That is to say, these are ever accompanied by their . 
several emanations or developments, whether similar or 
dissimilar. 

(94). “So also is Nature” —i. ¢., as the Manifested is, so 
is the Unmanifested Nature. That is to say, the properties’ 
of the Manifested, just enumerated, belong to Nature also. 
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(95). The eosailatity of these from the eyes is stated — 
* “ Reverse is the Spirit.” 


(96), Objection :—Granted all this: But how can you 
assert the Spirit to be the reverse of the 
Objection—There Manifested and the Unmanifested ; when 
are points of simi- B Boo, 6 
larity also between We See that there are points of similarity 


the soul and the iri i = 
Manifested as weil DetWeen the Spirit and the Unmanifested 
asthe Wnmanifest- such as Uncausedness, Eternality, &c.,— 


ed, and also between the Spirit and the Mani- 


fested—such as plurality ? 


We reply: “ Yet also”—that is to say, though there are 
GB aigactiancon: points of similarity, such as uncausedness, 
ceded to-there are &c., yet there are points of dissimilarity 
points of similarity 4180, in the form of non-possession of the 


as well as of dis- : 
similarity. triad of attributes (Gunas), and the rest. 





(97). The Manifested and the Unmanifested have been 
described as having ‘three Attributes’* Now the author 
names and describes these three Constituent Attributes: 





* This word Attribute requires some explanation. It stands for the Gunas 
of the SAnkhyas—a term denoting the constituent elements of Nature or 
Primordial Matter ;—as says Colebrooke—“ These three qualities are not 
mere accidents of Nature, but are of its essence and enter into its composi- 
tion.” On this Davies very rightly remarks—“ Nature or Primordial Matter 
is described, in the system of Kapila as formed by the G'unas, which were 
primarily in equilibrium, and so long as this state existed, there was no 
emanation into separate forms of matter.” And,as we shall see later on, 
the intert condition of Nature is disturbed by the subsequent predominance 

‘of the Attribute of Foulness (Rajas). Davies has rendered this important 
word—Guna—by Mode. I am afraid this is apt to mislead. For Mode, as 
understgod by Western philosophers, is an affection of a substance, “a 
quality which it may have or not, without affecting its essence or existence.” 

’ Now as we have seen the Guna of the Sinkhyas is almost the reverse of 

, shis—it belongs to a substance as constituting its very essence. I have 
perferred to translate Guna as Attribute—using the latter term in the gense 
imparted to it specifically, by Spinoza, who thus distinguishes hetween 
Attribute and Mode: “By Attribute, I understand, that which the mind 
perceives of substance as constituting its essence. By Mode, | understand, 
the affections of substances, &c.,” (the italics are mine).—G. J. 
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Karka XII. 
The Attributes are of the nature of. love, aversion, 
and stupefaction, They are adapted 
The character of F ; : 20 4 
the three Attributes to illumination, activity, and restraint; 
Gnee, and they mutually subdue, and sup- 


port, and produce each other'and consort together (for 
one purpose), 


(98). Theseare called Gunas (literally, subsidiary or second- 
ary) because they exist for the sake of others \(the Spirits). 
The three Attributes will be named in order in the next 
Karika. And according to the maxim of presight, common 
among writers, the “love, &c.,” of this Karik& are to be taken 
in the same order (as “ Goodness, &c.,” in the next). 


(99). Thus then, “ priti” (love) being (a form of) pleasure, 
the attribute of Goodness is of the nature of pleasure ; 
“ Apriti” (aversion) being (a form of) pain, the attribute of 
Foulness (Rajas) is of the nature of pain; and, lastly, 
“ Vishdda” being (a form of) stupefaction, the attribute of 
Darkness is of the nature of stupefaction. The word ‘ Atmd’ 
is inserted in order to guard against the theory that pleasure 
is nothing more than mere negation of pain, and vice versd. 
Pleasure and pain are not negations of one another; on the 
contrary, they are entities independent of one another. Thus 
“apritydtma”’ means one whose existence (not non-existence) 
consists in love or pleasure ; “ vishéddtma” and “ apritydtma” 
may be similarly explained. The fact of pleasure and pain. 
being entities by themselves, and not mere negations of one 
another, is one of common experience. If they were. mere 
mutual negations, they would be mutually dependent; and . 
thus the non-fulfilment of one would lead to that of th-a_ 
other. 


(100). Having thus described the nature of the Attributes, 


the author next lays down their several 


i tions, C ; . 
sie functions—“ They are adapted to illumina~ 
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_ tion, activity, and restraint.” Tere, too, the three members of 
the compound are to be construed in the same order as before. 
Foulnegs ¢Rajas), in accordance with its active nature, would 
always and everywhere be urging the buoyant Goodness 
(Sattva) to action, if it were not restrained by the sluggish 
Darkness (Tamas)—-by which restraint it operates only 
at times ; thus Darkness (Tamas) becomes a restraining 
agency, 


(101). Having thus laid down their functions, the author 
lays down the method of their operation— 
* Mutually subdue and support, and produce 
one another, and consort together.” “ Vritte” 
(action) is to be construed with each member of the compound. 
Now, to explain, “ Mutually subduing—” The Attributes are 
so constituted that when one is brought to play, by some 
external cause, it subdues the other; e. 7., Goodness attains 
to its peaceful state only after having subdued Foulness and 
Darkness. Similarly do Passion and Darkness, in their turn, 
attain to their respective terrible and stupid conditions after 
having subdued the other two. 


The method of 
their operation, 


“Mutually supporting” —[ Anyonydsrdyacrittayah | —Though 
this statement as not applicable here, in the sense of the con- 
tainer and the contained, yet by ‘support’ (Asraya) here is 
meant something on which depends the action of another—as 
for instance, Goodness helps by its illuminative character, only 
when helped, by Foulness and Darkness through their respec- 
tive properties of activity and restraint. [Or else Goodness 
by itself, without the touch of Foulness, would remain inert, 
and never be moved to action.] In the same manner do 
Passion and Darkness help respectively by their activity and 
restraint only when supported by the functions of the other 
two. “ Producing each other.’ That is to say, one can 
produce (its effects) only when resting on the other two, By 
production here is meant development or modification, which is 
always of the same character as the parent Attribute which 


latter, therefore, are uncansed there being no possibility of 
6 


) 
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anything differing in essence therefrom being the canse ; nor. 
are they transient since they are never resolved into an esSenti- 
ally different canse. ‘“‘ Consorting together.” Thatisvto say 
they are mutual companions, not existing apart from one 
another. @ has a collective force. In support of the above, we 
have the following: “all (attr ibutes) are mutual consorts ; 
all omnipresent ; Goodness is the consort of Passion, Passion 
of Goodness, both of these again of Darkness, which latter 
again of both, Goodness and Passion. The first conjunction 
or separation of these has never been perceived.” j 


(102). Ithas been said— Adapted, to illumination activity, 
and restraint.” Now it is explained what those are that are 
adapted, and wherefore are they so ? 


KArtmA XIII. 


Goodness is considered to be buoyant and illuminat- 


The three Atri: ing; Foulness is exciting and versa: 


butes named and . . 5 
their nature explain- tile (mobile) 5 Darkness, sluggish and 


its . . . . 
? enveloping. Their action, like a lamp, 
. . , 
is for a (single) purpose. 


(103). Goodness alone is considered, by the masters of 
Sankhya philosophy, to be buoyant and 

Gam Le illuminating. _Buoyancy—as «opposed to 
‘ sluggishness—is the property to which the | 

ascension of objects is due; it is to this property that the 
rising flame of fire is due. In some cases, 
this property also brings about lateral 
motion, as in the ease of air. Thus, generally, buoyancy may 
be said to be that property in the cause, which greatly helps :- 
its efficiency to its particular effects ; sluggishness, on the 
other hand, would only dull the efficiency 
of the cause. The illuminative character 
of Goodness has already been explained (Kariké XII), 


Buoyancy. 


Illuminativeness, 
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(104). Goodness and Darkness, being by themselves in- 
: active, stand in need of a force, exciting 
ceva of wan’ their causal operation ; this force is sup- 
ness (Rajas)—aeti- plied by Foulness, which excites them and 
vity and exciting- yonses them from their natural passivity, 
and urges them on to the accomplishment 
of their respective effects. Hence, Foulness is said to be 
exciting. This exciting character of Foulness is next account- 
ed for—(ét 72s also) versatile.” This also proves the 
existence of Foulness as a particular Attribute, being necessary 
for the sake of action. 


(105). Foulness, in accordance with its versatility, would 

; keep the triad of Attributes in a continuous 

eee ob the whirl of activity, but for its being restrain- 

ness (ara ed by the “sluggish and enveloping” 

loping “Attribute of Darkness, which thus limits 

the scope of its actions. Thus, in order to 

be distinguished from the active Foulness, Darkness has been 

said to be the restrainer-—“ Darkness is sluggish and envelop- 

eng.” The particle Eva is to be construed—not only with 
“ Darkness”—but with “ Goodness” and “ Foulness” also. 


(106). The enquirer objects: Instead of co-operating for 
oer a a single purpose, the Attributes, being 
Attributes of con. endued as they are with contradictory pro- 
tradictory natures erties, would counteract each other, like 
cannot co-operate. 
opposed wrestlers, (and thus there would 
be no effect *emanating from them). The author replies— 
“ Like a lamp, their action is for a single purpose.” We have 
all observed how the wick and the oil,— 
_eply-athey can, each, by itself, opposed to the action of 
like wick and _ oil, ol 4 
sin giving light. fire—co-operate, when in contact with fire, 
a for the single purpose of giving light ; 
and the various humours of the body—wind, bile, and 
phlegm—though possessed of contradictory properties, co- 
operate for the single purpose of sustaining the body. Pre- 
cisely in the same manner, do the three Attributes, though, 
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possessed of mutually contradictory properties, co-operate | 
towards a single end— the purpose (emancipation) of the 
Spirit. This will be further explained in Kaérik& XXXI. 
(107). To return to our original snbject—Pleasure, pain 
and delusion, opposed to one another, lead 
us to three different causes connate with 
themselves respectively, (and as these 
causes we have postulated the three Attri- 
butes). These causes too must be multi- 
form, since, by their very nature, they are mutually sup- 
pressive. As an example of the multiform character of these 
various causes of pleasure, pain and delusion, we may have 
the following: A single girl, young, beautiful, gentle 
and virtuous, is a source of delight to her husband, because 
with regard to him she is born with her essence consisting in 
pleasure. She pains her co-wives, because with regard to 
them, she is born with her essence consisting in pain. And, 
lastly, the same girl stupefies another man who is unable to 
get at her, because with regard to him, she has her essence in 
delusion. All the different forms—pleasure, &c., have been 
explained by this single instance ofa woman. In the above case, 
that which is the cause of pleasure, is the 
Attribute of Goodness which is essentially 
made up of pleasure ; the cause of pain is 
Foulness, consisting in pain; and, lastly, 
the cause of delusion is Darkness, consisting of delusion. The 
properties, pleasure, illuminativeness, and buoyancy (belong- 
ing to Goodness) cannot be sifnilarly said 


Necessity of «pos- 
tulating the three 
Attributes, as causes 
of pleasure, pain 
and delusion respec- 
tively. 


Goodness the cause 
of pleasure; Foulness 
of pain, and Dark- 
ness of delusion. 


The properties of 


each of the Attri- 
butes are not con- 
tradictory, and so 
they do not neces- 
sitate, the assump- 
tion of different 
causes for each of 
them. 


to be mutually opposed, and thus incap-‘ 
able of co-existing in a single Attribute, 
As a matter of fact, we find them Sctnally 
co-existing. Hence, pleasure, illumina- 
tiveness, and buoyancy, being mutuaisy 


consistent, do not necessitate the assump- 
tion of different causes (for each of them severally): as do 
pleasure, pain, and delusion which are mutually opposed, (and 
as such unable to co-here in a single substratum). In the 
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same manner, pain, versatility, and activity (properties of 7 
Foulness), as also delusion, sluggishness, and envelopingness 
(properties of Darkness), do not lead to the assumption of 
various causes. Thus the triad of Attributes is established. 


(108). Odjection :—Granted all this. As regards earth, &c., 

we actually perceive the properties of in- 

Question—Indis- . 3 
creetness, &¢., ofthe discreetness, &c., as belonging to them. 
ae how But the Attributes, Goodness, and the 

rest, can never come within the range of 
perceptible experience. And under such circumstances, how 
can we attribute to these latter, the properties of indiscreet- 
ness, objectivity, &e., (enumerated above) ? 
To this objection we reply— 
Karikaé XIV. 

Indiscreetness and the rest are proved from the exis- 

Two reasons for tence of the three Attributes, and from 

above given. Hx- 6 
the above given. Ex the absence of these (the three Attri- 
eae butes) in the reverse (of indiscreetness, 
&e, i.e, Purusha). And the existence of the Unmani- 
fested (Nature) too is established on the -ground of the 
properties of the effect (the Manifested) being consequent 
on those of the cause. 

(109). By “a vivéhki” in the Karik’ is to be understood 
“avivéhites”, as ‘de and ‘éka’—in “ dechayordvivachanatk- 
avachané” [Siddhantakaumudi I—iv—22|—denote ‘ dvitva’ 
and ‘ éhatva’ respectively ; or else it would be (*) “ dvéhkéshu” 
(and not “dvéhkayoh”:). It being asked—How do you prove 
these, indiscreetness, &c, ?—the reply is :—“ Irom the exist- 
nce of the three Attributes.” That is to say, we have found 








* Yor if the compound were analysed into “dri” and “¢éha,” the sum 
would be three, and would thus require a plural ending, and not the dual,— 
which is explained by making “dvi” and “éha” stand for “dvitva” and 
éhatva making only two nouns, and thus having a dual ending. 
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in common experience, with regard to the 
First proof: From perceptible material existence, that, what- 

the existence of the 5 ; i 
thece Attributes. ever consists of pleasure, &c., is qualified 

by indiscreetness, &c. The affirmative rea- 
soning, being explicit enough, is not stated in the Kaérika, 

which only mentions the negative reason- 
a i ing :—“ From the absence of these in the 
these in the reverse peverse”?—that is to say, from the non-ex- 
a istence of the Attributes in the Spirit which 
is the reverse of indiscreetness, &c. Or again, we may have 
the Manifested and the Unmanifested (both together) as the 
subject (minor term) of the syllogism, and then we shall have 
the reasoning—“ rom the existence of the three Attributes” — 
asa purely negative inference* (Avita), there being no other case 
(besides the minor term) where we could have the agreement 
of the reason (Middle term—existence of the Attributes). 


(110). An objection is again raised—We grant all this ; 
but the existence of the properties—in- 
Question—How is discreetness, &c.,—cannot be proved before 
Nature proved to . P 2 . 
exist? the object possessing these properties (the 
Unmanifested) has been proved to exist 
To this we reply —“ From the properties of the effect being due to 
the properties of the cause.” The connection 

Reply: From the 7 : 
properties of the ™ay be thus explained: All effects are 
a ; oe Less to seen to possess properties similar to those of 
"their respective causes, as the cloth of the 





* The syllogism has previously been explained as—“ Whatever has plea- 
sure, &c., is indiscreet, as the perceptible material substances :”—and here. 
we hand the agreement (Anwaya) of the reason in the “perceptible sub- 
stances” whose connotation is different from that of the subject of the 
syllogism, “ Ald things having pleasure, &c.” Now what our author ¢roposes 
is that we might explain the reasoning thus: “All things besides the 
spirit (the Manifested and the Unmanifested) are indiscreet, since they ; 
possess the three Attributes, and whatever is not indiscreet does not possess" 
the three attributes.” Thus in the latter syllogism we have for the minor 
term U'Re Manifested and the Unmanifested which comprehend all eases 
where the reason (the presence of the three attributes) could be found; for 
nothing besides the Manifested and thc Unmanifested can be said to have 
the three Attributes. 
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, threads. Similarly we must admit that pleasure, &c., being 
properties of Consciousness (Mahat), &e., must be the 
outcome of similar properties subsisting in their cause. [And 
this cause is no other than Nature.] And thus we have 
proved the existence of Nature, as possessed of the properties 
of pleasure, pain, and delusion.* 


(111). “I grant all this”, says the enquirer; “but the 

followers of Kanida (the Vaiseshikas) and 

ave Gantama (the Nayiiyikas) assert. the pro- 

which discards the duction of the Manifested, Earth, and the 
necessity ofan Un- e We pinee dd 

manifested Entity? Vest from the binary compound downward— 

from homogeneous atoms, which too are 

manifested. The various properties in the effects owe their 


existence to similar properties in the primary atoms.t And 





* And consequently Watwre too is proved to have indiscreetness, &c., in 
accordance with the proposition laid down before—“ whatever has pleasure, 
&c,, has indisereetness, &e-, also.” The reasoning may be rendered clearer by 
reducing it to the form of two Aristotelian syllogisms :— 


Pleasure, &c., are properties of the effect (Intellect). 


2 Properties of the effect (Intellect) are properties of the cause (Nature). 
.". Pleasure, &c., are properties of the cause (Nature.) 


And again :— 

Whatever has pleasure, &c., has indiscreetness, &c. 
’ Nature has pleasure, &c., (as first proved). 

., Nature has indiscreetness, &c. 


} It will, I think, not be out of place here, to indicate, in brief, the atomic 
theory of Kanada and Gautama,—which may be thus summed up,—In the 
beginning the2e existed only atoms of various substances (Earth, Water, Fire 
cand Air) besides, of course, Akdsa, &c., which are in themselves eternal, These 
various atoms were respectively endued with four different sets of properties, 
latterly perceived in their compounds, By some agency or other—mainly 
that of ®Adrishta,” the Unseen (Fate)—all homogeneous atoms combine, one 

. with one, into couples and thus form binary compounds, which latter again 
ermbining in the same manner, but three at a time, give rise to tertiary com- 
pounds, and so on to the various objects of perception, These atoms are de- 
clared to be without extension in space, or else they could not be permanent. 
But, as farasI know, no Naydyika has even yet tried to show how two 
things devoid of extension, can combine—a point which affords the strongest 
handle to S/ankarachfrya in his refutation of the atomic theory.—See 
Sliriraka-Bhashya on the Brahma-Sutras 11-—ii—12/17. 
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thus finding the production of the Manifested from the | 
Manifested, quite explicable, what is the use of postulating an 
Unmanifested, an imperceptible Entity i the form of 
Nature) ?” F 


We reply— 
KArixA XV. 


From the finite nature of specific objects, from 


Reply—we must homogeneity, from evolution being’ 


postulaie an Un- . 
manifested Reality-- due to active (causal) encrgy, from the 


R g Q 

ema separation of cause and effect, and 
from the undividedness (resolution) of the whole uni- 
verse. 


(112). Of specific objects, the primary cause is the Un- 

Rees: & the manifested (Nature). Because (1) “ There 
existence of Prakriti- 28 separation of cause and effect, and re- 
fee aoe of solution of the whole Universe.” It has 
fect, and re-union of already been proved (in Karika IX) that 
the whole Universe.” the effect subsists (in its unmanifested 
form) in the cause; as the limbs of the tortoise, coming out 
of its body, are perceived as separate from the body, which 
again they enter and thus disappear (from view). In the 
same manner, the various objects, jar, &c., are perceived as 
different from their causes, clay, &., when they come out of 
these (i. é., are produced from then when they “have their 
existence, as the jar manifested out of the lump of clay, ° 
wherein they have all along inhered.) The same is the case 
with earth, &c., as effects of the primary elements, with these 
latter again as effects of Self-consciousness (Ahankira) ; with ° 
this eee again as that of Consciousness and lastly, with this 
last again as the effect of the Unmanifested, which is the final 
cause. “This separation, from the final canse (the Unmanifested), 
of the various effects—either mediately (as with earth, &c.,) 
or immediately (as with Consciousness)—related to it, is 
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_ what is meant by the separation of the cause and the effect. In 

the same manner, at every dissolution, the various grades of 
effects;—(1) Earth, &e., (2) The Primary Elements, (3) Self- 
consciousness and (4) Intellect—lose themselves in their 
respective immediate causes—(1) Primary [lements (2) 
Self-consciousness, (3) Intellect and (4) the Unmanifested 
Nature. Thus we see that it is only a certain form of the 
cause which becomes imperceptible (at dissolution) as far as a 
particular effect is concerned. Ascending in the same order 
as before, we find the various effects up to Will disappearing 
in their respective immediate causes—up to the Final Un- 
manifested—and thus rendering these latter imperceptible, 
—at least that form of the cause which concerns each of 
them severally. Of this unmanifested, however there is 
no further receptacle; and thus it becomes the receptacle— 
and hence an aggregate of the unmanifested states—of all 
the effects. This is what is meant by the ve-wadon (in the final 
Unmanifested) of the whole Universe. In Vaiswarupya, the 
affix eysq has a reflexive sense. 


* (118). “ Because Evolution is due to Energy.”—It is a 
well-known fact that the Evolution of the 
Second proof:“Be- effect. is due to theactive energy of the cause; 
oause Lvolution is due 
to Energy.” for certainly, no effect can arise from an 
inefficient cause. This latent energy in the 
cause is no other than the existence therein of the effect in its 
unmanifested state; since, on the hypothesis of the effect be- 
ing an entify, there can be no other form of causal energy. 
The difference of sand from sesamum—the material cause of 
oil—lies only in the fact that it is only in the latter that oil 
exists in its unmanifested condition. 


» (114). Odjection: Granted all this:—But the above two 

¥ reasons that you have urged might very well 

Objection: These rest with the Will—what is the use of 
two reasons might . = 3 He 

rest with Intellect, | assuminga further Unmanifested Reality ? 

We reply: (8) “ From finiteness”—1. e., 

from the fact of the effects being, in their very nature 


7 


G 
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* finite. (In support of his ground, the author puts forth a. 


syllogism). The specific objects in ‘ques- 
pee eps. ie » tion, Will and the rest have an Unmani- 
—<—o fested Entity for their cause (é.¢., they 
. have a cause in which they exist in their 
unmanifested state), since, they are finite, as jar, &c. The finite 
objects, jar, &c., as commonly seen, have, for their cause, 
clay, &c., (in which inhere) the unmanifested (state of the 
effects); since we have already shown that the cause is no- 
thing more than the unmanifested condition of the effect. 
And under these circumstances, the cause of Will must 
be the Unmanifested which must be the final cause, for 
there is no ground for postulating a further Unmanifested 
Reality.* 


(115). “Because of homogeneity.”—Homogeneity consists 

in the similarity of different objects. In- 

Fourth proof—‘ Be- tellect, and the rest—manifesting them- 
cause of homogeneity. F 

selves as ascertainment, &c.—are seen to 

be similarly related to pleasure, pain and delusion. And 

whatever is invariably connected with acertain form must 

have, for its cause (wherein it inheres), something. which has 

that form for its constituent element. Thus it is decided that of 

the specific objects, the Unmanifested (Nature) is the cause. 





Having proved the existence of the Unmanifested, aie 
author next states the method of its operation— 





* Because the Unmanifested Nature (the cause of Will is not finite, as 
its effects, Consciousness and the rest are. And further, because, by so 


doing we would have to postulate causes ad infinitum. : 


{ Thus we have in the present case: Will and the rest are invariably 
connegted, with pleasure, pain and delusion; and, as such, must have, for 
their cause, Nature wherein they all lie unmanifested prior to their Evolu- 
tion; and this Nature has, for its Constituent Elements, the three Attributes 
which respectively consist in pleasure, pain and delusion. 
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Karma XVI. 
The Unmanifested is the cause ; it operates through 


c the three Attributes by blending and 
Themethod of Na- c 2 
tectaanclanten: by. modification, as water, on account 


of the difference arising from the 
receptacle of the Attributes, as they are variously 
distributed. 


(116). “‘ Operates, f'c.’—At the time of cosmic dissolution, 
the three Attributes continue to be of 
prttoush the Attri- ‘similar modifications. Modified condition 
forms a part of the nature of the Attri- 
butes ; and as such they can never, for a moment, remain 
inert. Thus at the time of dissolution, the Attributes operate 
through their respective forms of Goodness, Foulness and 
Darkness*, 
(117). Another method of operation is next stated— By 
blending.” —This “ blending ” of the Attri- 
lye a sla of butes, however, is not possible without the 
relation of subserviency among them, and 
this subserviency again is due to a diversity among the Attri- 
butes—which diversity again is not possible without des- 
tructibility (¢. e., unless the Attributes are so constituted that 
they suppress one another), Thus the second method of 
operation is through development into Will &c.t 


(118). The enquirer objects—How can diverse methods of 
Objection—'How operation belong to an Attributes which 
can an Attribute of 


uniform nature bring have been declared to be of uniform nature ? 
about diverse ac- mcg ' ” 
tigen We reply —“ By modification—as water”’— 


we all know how the water falling from the clouds, though 





*> This is the state of equilibrium of the Attributes, during which no 
evolution is possible. 

+ The various evolutions from Nature are due to the disturbance cf equili- 
brium among the Attributes, which rouses the hitherto dormant, evolving 
energy of Nature, whenee issue forth the various manifestations—Intellect and 
the rest. 
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naturally of itself, having one taste,* becomes sweet, bitter,. 
ee, sour, &e., according as it comes * into 
feation as water,” contact with different modifications of 
earth—such as cocoanut, wood-apple, &c. 
In the same manner, owing to the blending and the mutual 
suppression of the Attributes, the Attributes occupying 
a subordinate position base themselves on the prominent one, 
and thus give rise to diverse forms of cosmic manifestations. 
Hence it is laid down—“ On account of the difference arising 
Srom the receptacle of the various Attributes.” 








(119). Now the existence of the Spirit (Purusha) is laid 
down, in opposition to those self-contented (Materialists) who 
accept as spirit either Nature or Intellect, or Self-conscious- 
ness, or the sense-organs, or (lastly ) the elements. 


KArixA XVIL. 


Since all composite (or compound) objects are for 
another’s use; since the reverse of 
aoe eeu (that which possesses) the three Attri- 
butes with other properties (must 
exist) ; since there must be super-intendence ; since 
there must be one to enjoy (experience or feel) ; and 
since there is a tendency towards final beatitude 
(abstraction of the Spirit from material eXistence) ; — 
therefore Spirit exists. 


The spirit exists: 


Hee Salil couie Spirit exists, apart from Primordial 
pound objects are Watter (Nature) : — 
for another. ee 


(120). “ Because all compound objects (objects made up of 
integral component parts) are for another’s use.’—This 
reason, when reduced to the syllogistic form, would stand 





* Sweet ’—according the Nayayikas. 
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, thus—Nature, Intellect and the rest exist for another’s use, 

because they are compounds, as chair, bed, &c., and these 
latter sre all compound, inasmuch as they are made up of 
pleasure, pain and delusion.* 


(121). But, says the objector, the compound objects chair, 
&c., are seen to exist for other objects 
which too are compound, such as men’s 
bodies and not for the sake of Spirit as 
apart from Matter (the body). And as 
such Nature, &c., being compounds, 
should only lead to the inference of another set of compound 
substances (for whose use they exist) and not to that of an 
Hlementary Non-compound Spirit (an “ End-in-itself.”) We 
reply—‘ Since the reverse of that which possesses the three 
Attributes and other properties must exist.” 
—That is to say, if from the fact of 
Nature, &., being for another’s use, we 
were to infer only another compound sub- 


Objection: The 
above reasoning 
would only lead to 
another set of com- 
pounds not to an Ele- 
mentary Spirit. 


Reply—Since 
the reverse of that 
which possesses the 
three Attributes must 
exist, 


The view of the 
objector would lead 
to compounds ad in- 


stance, then in that case we would have to 
assume such compounds ad infinitum ; for 
even this latter compound must lead to 


ia another for whose use it will exist and this 


again to another, and so on ad infinitum. And when we 
can escape this regressus ad infinitum by postulating a 
reasonable resting ground, it is certainly, not proper to 
multiply unnecessary assumptions (in the shape of com- 
pounds aa’ infinitum). Nor can it be urged that multiplica- 
‘tion of assumptions becomes excusable when supported by 
proofs ; for in the above inference the application of the 
insta:tce ought to be extended only so far as “existing 
for another’s use” is concerned; it can be extended no 
carther. And we have explained in the Nydyavdrtika- 








* This sounds rather absurd, But we must not forget that the whole 
set of material objects are mere emanations from Nature, whose constituent 
elements are the three Attributes, which latter consist in pleasure, pain and 
delusion, respectively, ; ' : 
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. tdtparyatika* that if the complete identification of every | 
phase of the cited instance were to be looked for in the cub- 
ject in question, then there could be no reasoning by inference.t 
Thus then, in order to escape the regressus ad infinitum, 
if we accept the non-compound nature of Spirit, we find our- 
selves constrained to attribute to it the properties of “ being 
without the three Attributes,” “ discreetness,” ‘‘ non-objectivi- 
ty ” (subjectivity), “ uncommonality ” (7. ¢., specific character), 
“intelligence” and “ unprolificness ” (inability to produce). 
For, these properties are invariably accompanied by that of 
compoundness, which latter being absent in spirit, must lead 
to the inference of the absence of the three Attributes, &c., as 
when a certain individual is not a Brahmana, he can never be 
a Katha (a special class of Brahmans). Hence the author— 
when he laid down that “ the reverse of that which possesses 
the three Attributes, &c., must exist "implied that this 
something which would be “the reverse, &c.” must be an in- 
dependent Elementary Entity—an “ End-in-itself.’ And 
this is Spirit. 

(122). For the following reason also there must be a 
Spirit apart from Matter: Because there 
must be superintendence.” That is to say, 
because the objects constituted by the three 


Because there must 
be superintendence. 





* This is a commentary on the Nydyavartika (a glosson the Nyayasutras 
of Gautama) of Udyotakara by V&chaspati Misra, This work with the 
Parisuddhi of Udayanacharya is generally counted as closing the epoch of 
ancient Nydya,—latterly supplanted by the modern system, introduced and. . 
most extensively expounded by Gangesa Upddhyaya, in his Tattwa- 


Chintaémani. 
« 


¢ Because there can scarcely be found any two occurrences in nature, , 
which could be quite identical. Even in the stock example of the Naiyayines 
—‘‘Fiery, because smoking, as the culinary hearth”—we have a dissimilarity 
between the subject-matter of the syllogism and the instance cited. Thus, in 
the culinary hearth the fire is for cooking food, and proceeding from a house 
made by men, &c,, é&c., whereas such is not the case with the fire in the 
mountain, 
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. Attributes are such as necessitate the existence of a superin- © 
tendént. For, everything consisting in pleasure, pain and 
delusicn, is seen to be superintended over by something else 
—e.g. the chariot by the charioteer ; and Intellect and the 
rest have been proved to consist in pleasure, pain and delu- 
sion ; therefore, they must have a supervisor,—and this super- 
visor must be beyond* the three Attributes and independent, 
an “ End-in-itself ’—and this is Spirit. 


(128). Again the Spirit exists “because there must be one 
to experience (or feel)”—That is to say, 
every one of us has an idea of pleasure and 
pain as something to be felt—as agreeable 
or the reverse ; and as such there must be some substance, 
beyond the feelings themselves, to which they (feelings) can 
be agreeable or otherwise. Feelings cannot be pleasurable 
to the Intellect (Buddhi), &c., for that would imply self-con- 
tradictory actions, inasmuch as the Intellect and the rest are 
integrally composed of pleasure, pain and delusion.t Thus, 
then, something else, independent of pleasure, &., must be 
the agent who feels—and this is Spirit. 


Because there must 
be one to feel. 


(124). Others, however, interpret the above reasoning of 
the Karika thus: Bhogya (enjoyable) 

A different inter- means ezszdle; and the visibility of Buddhi 
Eeeont *he and the rest not being possible without an 
, observer, there must be one outside of, and 


beyond, Intellect, &c.,—and this is Spirit. The visibility of 


* Otherwise the supervisor also will stand in need of another, for the pre- 

sence of the Attributes in the former will necessarily lead to that of pleasure, 

’ &c., which again will necessitate its superintendence by something beyond 
itself, And so we shall be landed in a regressus ad infinitum. 


{ That is to say—Intellect, as made up of pleasure, pain and dulntss, can- 
not be properly said to feel pleasure, &c., for that would imply the feeling of 


pleasure by pleasure ;—or worse still—by pain; and vice versd, which is 
absurd, 
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‘ Intellect and the rest can be inferred from the fact of their. 
being made up of pleasure, &., as earth, &c. i 


(125). Lastly, Spirit exists— because there ts a tendency 
towards action for final beatitude.”—The 
sige eer) a“ final beatitude, treated of in all the systems 
sages towards beatt- of philosophy, and mentioned by the great 
-_ sages of divine insight—as the absolute and 
final alleviation of the three kinds of pain—can never apply 
to Intellect, &c. ; for, these have by their very nature, pain as 
one of their integral components, from which, therefore, they 
can never be absolved ; since a substance cannot be absolved 
of something forming its constituting element. Thus then, 
there must be something independent of pleasure, &c., where- 
from pain could be expunged. Consequently, as the various 
systems of philosophy have all along aimed at beatitude, 
therefore, there exists something beyond (pleasure, &c., and 
hence) Intellect and the rest—and this is Spirit. 





Having thus proved the existence of Spirit, the author next 
raises the question—lIs this spirit one (*) (manifesting itself ) 
in all bodies, or many, being different in different bodies ? 
And in reply, he lays down the theory of the plurality of 
Spirits. 

KArrkaé XVIII 


From allotment of birth, death, and the organs ;' 

(2) from the non-simultaneity of actions | 

_Hiuality of Spirits (with different individuals) ; and (3). 

i from the different modifications of the 
Attributes—the plurality of Spirits is established, 


“ The plurality of Spirits is established ’’—How ? 


Ce ee 
* As the Vedantin asserts. 
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(127). “ From allotment of birth, death and the organs.” — 
; Birth of the Spirit consists in its relation 
“Prom. allotment with the body the sense-organs, Self-con- 
of birth, death and E 3 : 
the organs. sciousness, Will and Feeling* (vedana) 
—all these latter forming into an aggre- 
gate of a particular character. This is what is meant by 
birth—which does not mean modification ; since the Spirit is 
essentially nunmodifiable (unchangeable). And death too 
consists in the departure from the body, of the Spirit, which 
cannot be destroyed, since it is eternal. The “organs” are 
thirteen, beginning with the Will. The (diversified) 
‘‘allotment” of these—births, &c.—is not explicable on the 
hypothesis of the unity of Spirit. For, if the Spirit were one 
(in all bodies), the birth, death, blindness or madness of one 
individual would lead to exactly the same effects in others, 
The several allotment, however, becomes quite consistent 
with the theory of the plurality of Spirits. Nor can 
the Monist explain the above difference by attribut- 
ing it to the Spirit, as conditioned by contact with 
different bodies, &c. For in that case he would land himself 
on another absurdity—that of attributing birth or death in 
accordance with the different parts of the body!—which can 
never be. Fora woman is not said to be born or dead, by 
the mere development or derangement of certain portions of 
her body. 
(128). For the following reason also, the Spirit is different 
with different individuals : ‘ Since activity 
“Since actimty is 43 not simultaneous.’ Action, in the form 
ot sinultancous. : : 
of endeavour, is a function of the internal 
organs ; still it is here attributed to the Spirit. If the Spirit 
were one, the activity of one man would lead to similar 
activity in all other men ; and thus the motion of one would 





* “ Vedana” might be take. severally with ‘‘body,” &c. In that case the 
passage would be translated thus—‘ bodily, sensuous, mental, egoistic and 
intellectual cognitions”; but the translation given above is preferable: for 
certainly, there can b2 no cognition through body, &c., taken singly. No 
cognition is possible in the body alone, without the aid of (the senseeorgans) 
mind, &c., and so on with the rest. 
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* lead to that of all others—a palpable absurdity, which is ex-, 
plained away quite reasonably, on the hypothesis of plurality. 


(129). Again, the Spirits are many—‘“‘because the modi- 
_ fications of the Attributes are different”— 
Pe the mdi “Some persons abounding in the attribute 
cations of the I § 
a are differ- of Goodness, represent aggregates of that 
i attribute—e. g. the gods and_ saints. 
Others abound in Foulness—such are men. The rest abound 
in Darkness—and these are the beasts. This diversity in the 
distribution of Attributes could not be explained if the Spirit 
were one. The hypothesis of plurality, however, makes it 
quite explicable. 


(180). Having thus established the plurality of Spirits the 
author now states their properties—a knowledge of which is 
conducive to discriminative knowledge (wisdom) :— 


KAnikA XIX. 


And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows 


that the Spirit is witness, and has final 


The properties of 


een emancipation, neutrality, and is per- 


ceiving and inactive. 


“ And” connects the following properties of the Spirit with 
its plurality. 

(181). If it were said—*“ And from ¢his contrust,” then it 
would refer to the various distribution of 
the three Attributes, of the last Kariké. In 
order to avoid this, it is said—‘and from that, &c.” A 
subject, immediately preceding, is referred to by the pronoun 
this ; whereas one not so immediate is denoted by df; 
hence the that here refers to Kariké XT. 


Why that contrast? 


(182). Thus, then, the contrast of “having the three 
Attributes, &c.,” connotes the Spirit?s property of being with- 
out the three Attributes, and being discriminative, non- 
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objective, singular, intelligent and non-productive. Now, 
the properties of being a witness and perceptive are 
~ . hecessary accompaniments of intelligence 
The necessity of +) vail ‘ : < 
so many properties, aud non-objectivity. Since an intelli- 
ome inter-depend- gent being alone can be «a spectator, 
and one can be a witness only when the: 
objects have been shown to him ; as in daily life we find the 
two parties of a dispute sad oe and explaining their various 
objects and reasons to the witness ; similarly does the Pra- 
kriti exhibit its creations before the Spirit, which latter, there- 
fore, becomes the witness. And again no object can be shown 
to one, himself an object and non-intelligent ; and since the. 
Spirit is both intelligent and non-objective, it becomes the 
witness. For the same reasons, the Spirit ts perceieing. 


(138). Further, the absence of the three Attributes leads to. 
jinal emancipation—by which is meant the final aud absolute 
removal of pain ; and this property, as belonging to the spirit, 
is a necessary deduction from the fact of te soul being 
naturally withouti the three Attributes, and hence without 
pleasure, pain or dulness. 


(184). From the absence of Attributes, again, follows. 
neutrality ; sinee this latter property is such as cannot belong 
either to the happy and satisfied, or to the sad and grumbling. 
It is only one who is devoid of both pleasure and pain, who 
can be called xeutral—also called Uddsina (indifferent). 
Lastly, the property of ¢nactivity is a necessary outcome of 
the properties of non-productiveness and discriminativeness 
(wisdom). The inactivity of the Spirit is inferred from its 
wisdom and non-productive character. 


“(185). Odjection:—We grant all this: but in our daily 
life we first decide our duty and then we 
Objection—Intelli- thitlem the folios pai J ha 
gence and activity think in the following strain—‘I, who am 
Oke fount e¢o- an intelligent being, wish to act.’ Thus, 
existent. S A A aa 
then, we find intelligence and activity co~ 
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existent. And this goes against the Sankhya tenets which 
make intelligence devoid of activity and vice versa. 
We reply :-— . 
Karma XX. 
ea ais. Thus, from this union the unintelli- 
rent activity of the gent Linga (Buddhi, &c.,) appears as 


soul due to union with 


Buddhi,andtheappa- intelligent ; and from the activity of 
rent intelligence of 


the latter due to the Attributes, the indifferent Spirit 


union with Purusha. : 
appears as an (active) agent. 


(186). Since intelligence and activity have been proved to 
be differently located, therefore, the feeling referred to by 
the objector must be a mistake. The word ZLinga includes 
everything from the Maat down to the primary elements— 
to be described later on. The cause of the mistake is said to 
be the union or proximity of the Spirit with the Linga, 
(Buddhi and the rest). 

The rest is clear enough. 


(187). Objection :—You say that the feeling is due to 
union, fc. But no union-is possible with- 
__ Objection—What out some need which, again, is nut possible 
rity all ‘= without the relation of the helper and the 
helped. How is this possible in accordance 
with your tenets, with regard to the union of the Spirit with 
the Linga ? 
In reply, the anthor lays down the grounds of need— 
Karma XXI. % 
For the Spirit’s contemplation of Prakriti, and _ its 
final Emancipation, the union of both 
Reply—The need takes place, like that of the halt and 
te atin, *mal_ the blind ; ; and from this union pvro- 
ceeds creation, 
(138). In “ Pradhdnasya,” the genitive affix has the 
objective force, the meaning being—‘“for the contemplation 
by Spirit of Natnre,”’—thns implying the fact of Nature being 


i 
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an object—something to be enjoyed. But this enjoyability 
is nut possible without an enjoyer, whose existence thus 
becomes necessary, for that of Nature. 

(189). The author next lays down the ground of the 
Spirit’s need—“ For the Emgncipation of 
the Spirit” —The Spirit, while in connection 
with the enjoyable Nature, believes the three kind of pains— 
the constituents of Nature—to be his own;and from this 
self-imposed bond he seeks liberation—which can result only 
from wisdom discriminating between the Spirit and the three 
Attributes—which wisdom thus becomes impossible without 
the knowledge; and hence the existence, of Natnre. Thus 
then we find the Spirit standing in need of Nature, for his 
emancipation. Since the ane (of Spirit with Nature) is 
eternal, therefore, it is quite proper that the Spirit ‘should be 
related to Nature for emancipation, though primarily, the 
relation was for enjoymient only. 

(140). Granted all this relation—But whence the creation 
of Buddhi, &c.? 

We reply—“ from this union proceeds creation.” The 

relation (of Spirit with Nature) cannot by 
gin aed itself suffice either for enjoyment or eman- 
ahi, &e, cipation, if there were no Buddhi and the 

rest; under the circumstances the union 
itself brings abont the creation, for the sake—primarily—of 
enjoyment, and finally, of emancipation. 


The need explained. 


The process of creation is now described— 
KArtrkaA XXII, Ps 
From Prakriti issues Mahat (or Buddhi); from this 
Mahat again issues Self-consciousness 
The process of vs : ; 
Ev_lution from Pra- (Ahankara), from which _ proceeds 
ttriti downwards. 
the set of sixteen ; from five of these 
0 
sixteen, proceed the five gross elements, 


(141). From Prakriti, fc.—Prakriti is a name of the 
Unmanifested Principle; Mahat and Ahankdra will be 


4 
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« described later on, as also the set of sixteen, made up of the 


eleven sense-organs ani the five primary elements. Out of 


these sixteen, trom the five primary elements, proceed respect- 
ively the five gross ones—Akdsa, Earth, &c. 


(142). Thus, from the primary element of sound proceeds 
Akasa, having sound as its characteristic 
The process of the property ; similarly from the mixture of 
Rroduction of the : 
elements. the primary elements of touch and sound, 
proceeds Air, with sound and touch as its 
characteristic properties ; again, from the mixture of the 
primary elements of sound, touch and colour, proceeds Light, 
with sound, touch and colour for its characteristic properties ; 
and from the mixture of the primary elements, of* sound, 
touch, colaur and taste, proceeds Water, with sound, touch, 
colour, and taste as its characteristic properties ; and lastly, 
from the mixture of the primary element of smell with 
that of the last four, proceeds Earth, witlr all the five for its 
characteristic properties, 


(143). The Unmanifested Principle has been defined in 
general terms in Kariké X, and specifically in Kariké XIII ; 
the Manifested also has been generally defined in Kariké X ; 


now the author defines a particular Manifested Principle— 
the Buddhi— 





Karma XXL 
Buddhi is the determining Principle. (Will)* ; 


Virtue, Wisdom, Dispassion and Power. 


Buddhi defined. Its 


prsportien Geel, constitute its form (when affected by 


Goodness), and the reverse of ’these 
vi 
when affected by Darkness. e. 


P 





* Though there is some difference of opinion on this point, yet I am’ 
inclined to think that Adhyavasaya means ‘determining,’ and of all the 
faculties will appears to be the only determining principle in Man. Hence- 
forth Buddhi will be translated as Will, and the reader is requested to mark 
the same change in the foregoing pages, 


ry 
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(144). “ Buddhi is determination” —Since there is no 
difference between the action and the 
active agent (effect and cause). Everyone, 
when he comes across something to be 
done, thinks that he is depnted to the work and, finally, deter- 
mines that it is his duty, and thus acts towards its accom- 
plishment. This determination of the duty is the charateri- 
stic property of Buddhi—which appears as if endued with 
intelligence by contact with the intelligence of the Spirit. 
Buddhi, again, is non-different from determination, which 
thus forms its definition, inasmuch as it serves to distinguish 
it from similar as well as dissimilar substances. 


(145). Having thus defined Buddhi, the author next 

. states its properties, in order to. help the 
Badd ee attainment of true wisdom—*“ Virtue,” &e., 
dont, Digpageton and Virtue leads to (worldly) prosperity, as 
verse of these, ss Well«oas to Super-physical Dbliss,—that 
brought about by the performance of 

sacrifices &c. leading to the former, and that due to the eight- 
fold practice of Yoga leading to the latter. Wisdom consists 
in the knowledge of the difference between the Attributes (as 
constituting Nature) and the Spirit. Dispassion is absence 


of passion. , 


The definition of 
Buddhi explained. 


(146). *This Dispassion is of four kinds— Vatamana-San- 
jné Vyatireka-Sanjnd, Ekendriyd-Sanjné 
and Vasikdra-Sanjnd. The passion—na- 
turally impure—residing in the mind, lead 
the different senses-organs to action. The effort to put a stop 
to this action of the senses is named Yatamdna-Sanjnd (li- 
terally, effort). When this process ofresistance is once begun, 
some passions will have been suppressed before others ; then 
‘che discrimination of these from those still operating is called 
Vyatireka-Sanjnd, When the senses have been disabled, then 
the passions that have been suppressed reside in the mind in 


The four kinds of 
dispassion, 





* Of. Bhashya on Yogusutra 1—15. 
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the form of mere anxiety—and this is known as Lkendriyd- 
Sanjnd. The suppression of even this anxiety towards all 
perceptible objects,—the ordinary ones as well as those men- 
tioned inthe Veda,—is called Vasikara-Sanjnéd—and is superior 
to the first three ; this has been thus described by the revered 
Patanjali: “The dispassion named Vastkara-Sanjnyd belongs 
to one who has no desire for either visible or Vedic objects.” 
[Yoga-Sttra I, 15]. 


(14'7). This is Dispassion, a property of Buddhi. Power 
also isa property of Buddhi; an it is to 
this that the perfections Attenuation and, 
the rest (Andma, &c.) are due.* Of these 
(1) Anima (Lit Atomic character) the -is the property by 
which one can enter the densest substances, such as 
stones. (2) Laghimd (Buoyancy) is that to which is 
due the ability to traverse solar regions by means of the 
sun’s rays. (3) Garimd (Gravity) leads to heaviness ; 
and (4) Mahima (Grandeur) causes supremacy. To (5) Approach 
is due the ability to touch the moon with the fingers. (6) 
Fulfilment of desires is such as can enable one to dip into the 
earth as in water. (7) Vas¢twa leads to the subordination of 
all objects to the devotee. Supremacy brings about mastery 
over all objects. (8) Infallibility of purpose is swch that all 
objects follow the course dictated by the will of the devotee. 
The decisions of ordinary mortals follow the course of events, 
whereas those of a trained devotee precede them and dictate 
their course. 


The eight kinds of 
power. 


(148). These four are the properties of Buddhi, partaking 
of the attribute of Goodness. Those partaking of the 
attribute of Darkness are the reverse of these—viz.: Sin 
Ignorance, Passion and Weakness or Fallibility. 


————“f 











* There is some confusion as to the number of these perfections. As enu- 
merated here, they appear ning; but they ought to be eight only; hence I 
have taken Vasitwa and Jsitwa as one. 
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. The author next defines HEgoism or Self-consciousness 
(Ahdnkara). 
; Karma XXIV. 
[goism is self-consciousness ; thence 
The principle of a 
Ahankata defined. proceeds a two-fold creation,—the set 
Its effects. 5 
of eleven and the five primary elements. 


(149). “Egotsm is self-consciousness”—and this Self-con- 
sciousness is perceptible in such ideas as—“The object I have 
observed and known,” ‘none but myself has power over this 
and that,” “I exist,” &e. All this is the characteristic action 
of the principle of Egoism, on which the Buddhi depends for 
its determinative function in such decisions as “this is to be 
done by me.” 


(150). The different products of this effect are next stated 
—‘* Thence proceeds a two-fold creation.” The forms of these 
ereations are stated—“ The set of eleven and the fiwe primary 
elements” —only these two creations proceed from the principle 
of Egoism. The ‘eva’ excludes all other possible suppo- 
sitions. 


: Objection :—We grant all this: But the 
a eel principle of Egoism being of one uniform 
kinds of creation nature, how can two different kinds of 
proceed from a uni- P c : 
form Egoism? _ ereation—inanimate (the elements) and en- 

lightening (the senses)—proceed therefrom? 
We reply— 
KiarikA XXV. ‘ 
The set of eleven procceds from the modified principle 


of Egoism, and partakes of the attri- 


Reply—The differ- 5 
ence ile to thea. bute of Goodness, The primary ele- 


M Nahe” cra ments are due to the Attribute of Dark- 
ness ; from Foulness proceed both. 

(151). The eleven senses, being light and enlightening, 

are said to partake of Goodness, and as such proceed from 


modified Egoism. From Egoism as affected, on the other hand, 
9 
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by Darkness, proceed the set of the primary elements. How so? 
Because these elements partake of the Attribute of Darkness. 
That is to say—Though the principle of Egoism is one and 
uniform, yet from the operation or suppression of various 
Attributes, it-produces creations of diverse characters. 


(152). This is objected to—When all the necessary effects 
are brought about by the action of the 
Objection:—The attributes of Goodness and Darkness only, 
purposelessness of ‘ : 
Passions, have done with the purposeless attribute 
of Foulness, 
We reply— 
“ From Foulness proceed both”—i. ¢., the set of eleven as 
; well as the primary elements. Though 
Reply—Passion : & : ; 
necesary for urging there is nothing to be done exclusively by 
the other Attributes Wonlness, yet it is a necessary factor, since 
to action, 5 
the attributes of Goodness and Darkness 
are both, by their very nature, inert; and as such could not 
do their own work unless urged to action by the active and 
mobile Rajas. Thus then, the efficacy of the attribute of 
Foulness lies in its character of supplying the motive force to 
the inert attributes of Goodness and Darkness. And thus 
we see that it is not altogether purposeless. 


In order to describe the set of eleven—the effects of Good- 
ness—the author first describes the ten external sense-organs. 


Karka XXVI, 

The*intellectual organs are, the Eye, the Ear, the 
2: Nose, the Tongue and the Skin; those 
The ten External Ofaction are, speech, hand, feet, the 
eee excretory organs, and the organ of. 
generation. 

(153). Sense is defined as the immediate effect of the 
principle of Egoism, as affected by the 


attribute of Goodness. These are two-fold 
—intellectual, and those of action. Both these are called 


Sense defined. 
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» Indriy gle? (senses) because they are characteristics of the Spirit 

(Indra). The senses are named : “ The eye, 

Tanga f-c.”—Of these the eye is the sense for 

perceiving colour, the ear for perceiving 

sound, the nose for perceiving smell, the tongue for perceiving 

taste, and the skin for experiencing touch. These are the 

intellectual sense-organs. The action of the organs of speech 
and the rest will be spoken of later on (Karika XX VIL.) 


The eleventh sense-organs is next described— 
KArtké XXXVI. 


Of these (sense-organs) Mind (danas) partakes of the 

nature of both (intellectual as well as 

_The eleventhsense those of action): it is the reflecting 

(or thinking) principle, and is called 

a sense-organ since it has cognate properties. Its 

multifariousness, as well as its external forms, are due 
to the various specific modifications of the Attributes, 


(154). “ Partakes, f'c.’—Among the eleven organs, Mind 

partakes of the nature of both—w. ¢., it is 

Pee nature an intellectual organ of sensation, as well 

as one of action, since the eye and speech, 

&c., operate on their respective objects only when influenced by 
the principle of Manas. 


(155). The author next gives the specific definition of 

Manas— It is the reflecting principle” — 
a That is to say, Mind is defined by reflection 
ah reflecting chee (or thought). It is the principle which 
P platwed, supplies forms and qualifications to the 
2 abstract cognition of a certain object, which 
invariably precedes the concrete and well-defined knowledge 
thereof. Asis laid down by an ancient writer—‘“ At first, 
one observes a certain object without qualifications, and latter- 
ly intelligent people think of the object as belonging to a certain 
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class and having certain properties.” It is a well-known fact . 
that on first seeing an object, the first cognition that one’ has 
of it, resembles to a great degree the cognition of a child— 
indefinite and unqualified. Soon after this one learns to con- 
nect the object so observed, with its genus, property, &c. 
This latter cognition is said to be perception, which is a func- 
tion characteristic of Jfanas (Mind), and as such serves to 
distinguish it from similar and dissimilar objects, and thus 
serves as its definition. 


(156). Objection :—Granted all this: But we have seen that 
Egosim and Buddhi, having distinct func- 
Objection :—Why ao j . . 4 
make Mind a sense tions of their own are not classed among 
when it has distinct eOro's ak 
function oP its own? ScSe-organs ; in the same manner, we shall 
not class Manas among them either. 


The author replies—“ Jt i3 a sense-organ”—Why ? “ Be- 
cause of its having cognate properties.” This 
Reply—It is a sense ai i i i 
a property m uinly is the fact of its being 
an immediate effect theimmediate effect of Egoism as affected by 
ee. ot . 
Agus as ateoted Goodness, and not that of being a charac- 
by Goodness—which teristic of the Spirit; for this latter pro- 
is the definition of a ty bel 2 : 
oo perty belongs to Egoism also ; and as such 
this latter would also have to be classed 
among sense-organs. Thus then “being the characteristic of 
the Spirit is only an explanation of the derivation of the term 


Indriya ; it cannot be said to form its denotation. 


(157). It is asked—Whence snch multifarious effects 
from the single principle of Egoism as 

sybonce the multi- affected by Goodness ? We reply—“ Jt is 
Egoism. due to the specific modifications of the 
Attributes” —The difference in the effects is 

due to the diversity of auxiliaries in the form of the opera- 


tive principles of sound, &e. 


(158). Destiny (adrishta) is also modification of the 
Attributes. We have the qualifying term ‘ External” as 
presenting a comprehensible example, the sense of the sen- 
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, tence being—As the external forms are the effects of the 
modifications of the Attributes, so are also the internal and 


imperceptible ones. 


(159). Having thus described the forms éf the eleven 
sense-organs, the particular functions of the first ten are next 
stated.— 


KAtixrA XXVIII. 


The function of the five senses, in respect to colour, 

&e., is mere observation or feeling ; 

The funetions of Speech, handling, walking, excretion 

the external organs. and ratification are (the functions of) 
the other five. 


By “observation” here is meant the primary ab- 
stract perception ( Nircikalpa ) through 

Observation:—the ? P P ( P ) ~ 
function of the five the intellectual senses. Speech §e., 
inteligetnal sense. Gre of the other fee,” 7.2, of The 
Speech, handling, 5 c 
walking, cxerctions organs of action. The vocal organ is 
Leper me thesenses Jocated in the throat, the palate, &c., whose 
function is speech. The functions of the 


cognitive (intellectual organs) are clear enough.* 





The functions of the three internal organs are next stated. 
Karma XXIX. 


Of¢he three (the internal organs) the functions are 
constituted by their respective chara- 
cteristics ; these are peculiar to each. 


Fynetion of the 
ipternal organs. 





* That is to say they are denoted by their very names or by their defini- 
tions ¢. g. the ear is defined as the sense for pereciving (or comprehending) 
sound—and thus the function of the ear is perception of sonnd, and so with 
the others, 
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The function common to the organs consists in the five | 


(e 


vital airs— Prana and the rest. 


cS 


(160). “The functions of the three are constituted by their 
. respective characteristics.” That is to say> 

Reflectron of Manas. Fi Seis 
Self-consciousness of the property which serves as the distin- 
Ahankéra and deter- ishi L he internal 

ist hein, colle feature: of each of t el te 

organs, also denotes their respective func- 
tions; thus, determination of Buddhi, self-consciousness 


of Ahankéra and reflection of Manas. 


(161). The double character of the functions based on the 
fact of their being specific or common is next stated— These 
are peculiar,” fc. The five vital airs, constitute the common 
Junction.” The function of the three internal organs is the 

ee substance (of life, and hence) of the five 
the common func. Vital airs; since the latter exist when the 
ica of the three in- former do and cease to exist when these 

ernal organs. 5 
are absent. Of these the air called Prana 
(Breath or Life ) resides in the heart, the navel and the toes; 
that called Apaza resides at the back, &c., Samdna in the heart, 
the navel and the joints; Uddna in the throat, heart, &c.; 
and lastly, Vydna resides in the skin. These are the five 
airs. 


The author now states the order of the functions of these 
fourfold organs (the external organs and the three internal 
organs). 


KArikA XXX. 

. ee . . a 
With regard to visible objects, the functions of the 
The instantaneous f0Ur are said to be instantaneous, as 
and the sralual well as gradual ; with regard to in- 


character of these 
ia visible objects, the functions of the three 
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. (internalorgans) are preceded by that (. e. the cognition 
of some visible object.) 


(162). “ Instantaneous” —“with regard to visible objects,” 
intencae tin Sag whee one sees in the dark by means 
regard to visible ob- of a flash of lightning, a tiger facing him, 
iil his observation, reflection and determination 
are instantaneous and accordingly he runs away from the place 
at once. 


(168). “Gradual,” e. g., in dim light, a person has 

Gradual with re. 2 first only a faint cognition of a certain 
gard to visible ob- object; then he looks at it more steadily 
eae and ascertains that it is a thief with 
his bow and arrow levelled at him; then the conscious- 
ness follows “the thief is advancing against me”; and he 
finally decides to run away from the place. 


(164). With regard to invisible objects, on the other hand, 
the internal organs operate without 
With regard to in- ; 6 P ‘cen the 
Visible objects, the aid of the external organs—*“ The function 
operation of the in- , 0° : 
tet ote eMinite. of the three is preceded by that,” %. e., the in- 
pendent of the ex- stantaneous as well as the gradual func- 
ee tions of the three internal organs are 
preceded by some perception of a visible 
The functions of : oa Sa i Wevelt®_ E 
internal organs pre- Object; since Inference, Testimony and the 
ceded by those of the other methods of proof operate only when 
external ones, Fs o 
they have for their back ground some sort 


of external perception. 





(165). Objection: Granted all this: But the functions 

Ovjdélien: “Pane: either of the four or of the three (organs) 
tions permanent or cannot depend on themselves alone; for in 
Pernt that case (these organs) must be either 
permanent or transient ; if permanent, then their funcions also 
would be permanent ; if transient, then the various functions 
would combine most absurdly, there being no restrictive 
agency. 
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KAriké XXXI. 
We reply :—They* (the organs) operate towards 
the performation of their respective 


Reply—Functions functions, due to mutualimpulse. The 
of the organs dut to 


mutual impulse. Soul purpose of the Spirit supplies the 
proposes the incen- 


tive, motive; by nothing (else) is an organ 
caused to act. 
The subject of the first sentence is “organs.” 


(166). A number of persons wielding different weapons, 
unite for suppressing a common enemy, the one holding a 
lance uses that alone, and so on, each using his own particular 
weapon. Inthe same manner one organ operates towards 
the fulfilment of another’s purpose, which tends to help its 
own. And since this movement towards action is the cause 
(and hence the regulating motive power) of the action of the 
organs, there cannot arise any absurd collision of the func- 
tions. 

(167). Another objection—The — &e., being sentient 

; beings, can comprehend each other’s 

a ee. motives and can act towards the fulfilment 

gent organs under- thereof. The organs on the contrary, are 

sand een others 1] in-sentient, and as such can never act in 

the same way as the lancers, &c., do (and 

hence your analogy does not apply to the case in question). 

Consequently the in-sentient organs must have an animate and 

intelligent supervisor over them, who is to understand their 
end and urge them to action accordingly. 

We reply :—*“* The Spirit’s purpose is the motive, by nothing 

(else) can the organs be brought to’ act.” 

Reply—Soul’spur- Since the purpose of the Spirit is to urge 
pose urging them to 5 5 
action, the organs to action, what is the need 

of postulating a supervisor ab extra? This 
point will be further elucidated in Kaériké LVI. 


* Davies restricts this to the internal organs; but there is no reason why 
the Karikd should not apply to organs in general—as the Kaumudi takes it. 
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(168). It has been declared that “dy nothing 13 an organ 


brought to act.” 


orga 


The author next states the division of these 


KArmdA XXXII. 


Organs are of thirteen kinds ; 3 they have variously 


The organs devid- 
ed—their functions 
—seizing, retaining 
and manifesting. 


the functions of seizing, retaining and 
manifesting. The objects of ilhete are 
tenfold, that which is to be seized, 
retained or manifested. 


(169). The thirteen organs consist of the eleven sense- 


The thirteen or- 
gans—the ten exter- 
nal organs, .Wanas, 
Ahankéra and Bud- 
ahi 

Seizing—the func- 
tion of the senses of 
action, 

Retention —t he 
function of Buddhi, 
Ahankéra and Ma- 

> NAS. 

Manifestation—of 
the intellectual or- 
gans. 


organs, Akankéra and Buddhi. An organ 
is a particular kind of agent, and no agency 
is possible without a function; hence the 
author next states the various functions. 
* They hace the functions, &c.” The senses 
of action have the function of sezzéng ; that 
is to say, they extend their action to their 
respective objects. Buddhi, Ahankdéra and 
Manas retain impressions by their respective 
functions—the life-breath, &c. (mentioned 
before) ; and lastly, the intellectual (per- 


ceptive) organs manifest their respective objects. 


(170). Since every action must have an object, the objects 


The objects” of 
these functions, ten- 
fold, 


of the above-mentioned functions are next 
stated—* That which is to be seized,” gc. 
The objects to be acted upon by the thir- 
teen organs are those that are to be seized, 


retained and manifested. By sezure here is meant pervasion 
(or extension). The five senses of action extend over speech 
and the rest ; and each of these being both human and super- 
jhuinan these objects become tenfold. Similarly the object to 
be retained by the three internal organs is the body, which is 
fivefold being an aggregate of the five great elemeits, of 
sound, tone colour, taste and odour. Nach of these five 
being both human and superhuman, these objects also become 


10 
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tenfold. Similarly the objects of the five intellectual senses , 
are five—sound, touch, colour, taste and odour ; and each of 
these being both human and superhuman, the objects also 
become tenfold. : 


(171). The sub-divisions of the thirteen organs are next 
stated :— 
Karma XXXIII. 


Internal organs are three; and the external ten, 
The organs num- making objects known to the former 
ee. © three, “The external organs act at 
time present ; and the internal at the 


external and inter- 
nal in point of time 
=. three divisions of time. 
(172). The internal organs are three: Manas, Ahankara 


and Buddhi, called internal because located inside the body. 


(173). The external organs are ten: the ten sense-organs. 
These latter exhibit objects to the three internal organs, ¢. e., 
they supply the means for reflection, consciousness and 
determination of objects—the intellectual senses functioning 
by means of observation, and the senses of action by means of 
their respective functions. 


(174). The author next states a further point of difference 
between organs internal and external— 


Theexternal “ The external organs act at time present.” 


senses acting at time 2 : 
present; the inter- By “present” is meant here the time 


nal with reference closely {preceding and followirg the im- 
to all three divisions : 
of time. mediate present ; thus then, speech* also 


belongs to the present. ‘“ The internal or- 
gans at the three divisions of time.” e. g., the idea that (‘there 
has been rain,” since the river has risen—(for the past) ; 


“there is fire in the mountain, since there is smoke”—(for the 
eee ee 


* The special qualification is necessary for the case of speech, because no 
two letters can be pronounced at the same moment, and, as such, no word 
could be uttered at the time present if by this word were meant the present 
moment only. This absurdity, however, is avoided by counting a few 
moments before and after the present moment as included in it, 
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, present) ; and lastly, “ we shall have rain, since we see ants 
carrying their eggs”—(for the future), 
(178). Time, according to the Vaiséshikas, being one, 
Time-notadistinct C2nnot allow such divisions as past, present 
principle according and future. Hence we must shave for the 
to the Sankhyas. : 2 F ae 
various units, the various conditions or 
specifications to which we give the names, past, present 
and future. So the Sankhyas do not admit of a distinct 
principle in the shape of Time. 


(176). The author next considers the objects of 4 
external senses operating at time present— 
Karri XXXIV. 
Tier inteceueel “B@E these, the five intellectual senses 


2 t i spe- . . 
senses toucting sPe- (those of sensation) concern objects 


specifico bjects; : J 5 a 
speech tonching Specific as well as non-specific (collec 


sound ; the rest re- swe): _ . 
sorting the ive cb. ‘tVe); speech concerns sound; the 


ieee ene: rest regard the five objects (of sense.) 

(177). Ofthe ten external senses, the five intellectual 
ones concern specific as well as non-specific objects :—by 
specific here is meant gross—and such objects are sound and 
the rest (the Zanmdtras), manifesting themselves as Earth, 
&e.,—(the elements) having the properties of calmness, turbu- 
lence and dulness, The non-specific objects are the primary 
elements, The particle A/dtra, in the word Tanmdtra, serves 
to distingnish these from the gross objects. The senses of 
Yogis concern sound, &c., in their subtle as well as gross 
states, whereas the senses of ordinary men relate to sound, 
&c., in their gross forms only. 

(178). Similarly of the senses of action (the Motor 
’ Senses). Speech concerns sound, in its gross form, becanse 
speech is the canse of sound. Speech, however, can not be the 
cause of the primary element of sound, which is the direct 
effect of Self-consciousness (Ahankdra) ; and as such has the 
same cause as speech itself (which also being one of senses, 
proceeds directly from the principle of Self-consciousness. 


, 
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“ The rest,” 7. €., the four other senses of action—the: 
excretory organs, &c., “concern five objects,” because the 
different objects, ¢. g. jar &c., which are the objects ¢i these 
senses, are all made up of the five primary elements of sound, 


colour, &e. ‘ 3 


Among the thirteen organs, some are said to be superior to 
others, reasons for which are given: 


KarmA XXXY. 


Since Buddhi with the other internal organs adverts 
to (comprehends) all objects (of sense), 
The superiority of these three are said to be the warders 
intern :l over exter- te 
nal organs. (principal ones), and the others the 
gates (secondary). 
(179). Warders, ¢. ¢., chief ones. _ 
Gates 7. e., such as are the external organs. 


Since Buddhi, with Ahankéra and Manas, apprehends (7. e., 
determines) all objects exhibited by the 
external organs, these latter are said to be 
gates (secondary organs), and Buddhi, with 
the other internal organs, the warders (chiefs). 


The superiority 
accounted for. 


Buddhi is the chief, not only in comparison with the 
external organs, but also with regard to the other external or- 
gans, Manas and Ahankdra. To this effect it is said:— 


KAarizA XXXVI. 
These (the external organs together with Manas 
and <Ahankdra),  characteristically 
of Beldhy eet} differing from one another and being 
others accounted different modifications of Attributed 
c resemble a lamp in action ; (and as 
such) having first enlightened the Spirit’s purpose, 
present it in its entirety to Buddhi. 


[180—181 ] v7 [K. XXxvut.] 
» (180). As the village officer collects the rent from the 
different heads of families and delivers the collection to the 
treasurer, who again, in his turn, carries it to the head-officer, 
who finally makes it over to the king:so, in the same 
manner, the external organs, having operated ch (observed) 
an object, present the observation to Manas, which reflects on 
it (and thereby imparts thereto its qualifications) presenting 
these qualified observations in turn to Ahankéra, which takes 
specific cognizance of them, and finally delivers such personal 
cognition to the head-officer, Buddhi. Hence it is said: 
“ These having enlightened the Spirtt’s purpose present it to 
Buddhi.” 
(181). The external organs together with Jfanas and 


In spite of diverse 
combination of the 
Attributes, yet the 
internal organs co- 
operate towards a 


Ahankdra, are various affections of Attri- 
butes, 7. e., modifications of Goodness, 
Foulness and Dulness, which thongh 
Essentially opposed to one another, are yet 


single purpose like 
a lamp. brought to co-operate for the supreme 
purpose of the Spirit ; just as the wick, oil and fire, though 
variously opposed to the action of one another, yet join, under 


the form of a lamp, in removing darkness, and thus illumine 


(manifest) the different folomeh 


The same is the case with 


the Attributes ; such is the connection. 


An objection is raised. 


Objection —w hy 
not make Buddhi 
subordinate to the 
others ? 


We reply :— 


Te piles bee 
superiority of Buddhi 
accounted for, be- 
cause it directly ful- 
fils the soul's pur- 
pose, and bridges 
the gap between 
Spirit and Matter. 


’ 


Why should it be said that the 
other organs present their impressions to 
Buddhi?—Why should not we make it 
quite the other way: Luddhi subordinate 
to Ahankara ? 


KArtKA XXXVIT. 

Since it is Buddhi that accomplishes 
the Spirit’s enjoyment, and again 
itis Buddhi that exposes the stbtle 
difference between Nature and 
Spirit. 
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(182). Since the purpose of the Spirit is the only in-. 
eentive to the action of the organs, that organ is supreme 
over others which accomplishes that purpose directly; and 
since it is Buddhé alone that does this, it is supreme. Just 
as the chief tuinister, being the direct agent of the king, is 
supreme over other officials. Buddhi assumes the form of 
the Spirit through its proximity to it, and as such leads to the 
accomplishment of its purpose. Sensation consisting either 
of pleasure or pain, resides in Buddhi, which is (reflected) in 
the Spirit and thus leads to its enjoyment. As the 
observation, reflection and consciousness of objects are 
transferred to Buddhi through their various modifications ; 
in the same manner, the functions of the senses also coalesce 
with the fanctional determination of Buddhi, as the forces of 
the subordinate officials do with that of the master. 


(183). The objector asks: If Buddhi only serves to 
accomplish the Spirit’s enjoyment, then no 
Objection :—Bud- 3 dj : 5 
dhi supplying emancipation is possible.* We reply a 
the soul with plea- “Jt afterwards exposes the difference 
sure, no Mukti, is i Si. ag 
possible. between Spirit and Nature.’—By ex- 
Reply:—It latterly posétion here is meant ‘bringing about’; 
shows to the soul the construction ,of Antaram Visinashit, 
its distinction from 
Matter. being similar to that of Odanapékam 


pachati.F 


The objector retorts: the difference between Spirit and 
ie: eee tice Nature being thus, according to your own 
being caused, will saying, a caused one, must have an end 

end and thus would . “,. oan 
in time ; and thus (the Spirit could never 


emancipation cease - 
with it. attain to eternal Beatitude). 





* For Buddhi would continue help the Spirit to its enjoyment of 
pleasure, and hence this latter could never attain to final beatitude which 
consist§ in the total extinction of both pleasure and pain. 


' { Visinashté itself has been explained as—“ expresses the difference,” then 
the mention of Antaram would seem superfinous. But it is not so; it helps 
to intensify the meaning of the sentence. 
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We reply :—The difference has been everlasting ; and the 

0 function of Buddhi lies only in exhibiting 
ae "Bercttnent the difference to the full view of the Spirit 
Buddhi only serving who then recognises the fact that he him- 
to expose it to the self is something distinct fyom the con- 
stitutionally mobile and modifiable Nature. 

(The distinction is not caused by Buddhi; it is as eternal as 
the Spirit and Nature themselves). By this it is also implied 
that emancipation is the sole purpose of the Spirit. The 
distinction of Spirit and Nature, however, is extremely subtle 


and hard to be perceived. 


The organs having been described, the author next descri- 

bes objects, specific and non-specific : 
KarmA XXXVIII. 

The five primary elements are non-specific; from 

these five proceed the five gross ele- 

The division of % 
objects into specific ments; these latter are said to be 

a non-specific, ‘ 

—— specific (because) they are calm 
(soothing), turbulent (terrific) and deluding. 

(184). The Tanmdtras—sound and the rest—are subtle ; 
and the character of calmness, &e., do not belong to these. 
The word Afdtra denotes the capability of these elements of 
being enjoyed. 

(185). Having thus stated the non-specific, the specific 
objects are described: “ From these gc.” From the five 
Tanmdtras, of sound, touch, colour, taste and odour proceed 
respectively the five gross Elements—Akasa, Air, Fire, 
Waterand Earth. 

(186). Objection: we grant that these are thus produced ; 

; but what about their specific character ? 
a ae We reply: “ These are said to be specific” 
deluding. —Why ? becanse “ they are cali, turbulent 

and deluding.” The first @ has a causal 
and the second a collective signification. 


, 
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Among the gross elements, A’kisa, &., some have the. 
attribute of Goodness predominating in them ; and: these 
accordingly are pleasing, enlightening and buoyant ; others 
predominate in Foulness, and are turbulent, painfal ard fickle ; 
the rest predominating in Darkness are dull, confounded and 
sluggish. These elements, thus visibly discriminated, are 
specific 7. ., gross. The primary elements on the contrary 
cannot be similarly discriminated by ordinary people ; and as 
such they are said to be non-specific, 7. ¢., subtle. 


The sub-divisions of the specific objects are stated :— 
KAariwaA XXXIX, 
Subtle (astral) bodies and such as are produced of 
parents, together with the gross 
Specific objects 


divided into: (1) elements, form the three sorts of 


= ee Perna or specific objects. Of these the subtle 


great is and (3) the bodies are everlasting, and those pro- 
duced of parents are perishable. 

(187). “The specific objects are of three sorts”; these 
three sorts are mentioned: (1) Subtile bodies (which are not 
visible, but are only postulated in order to explain certain 
phenomena); (2) Those produced of parents, comprising the 
sixfold Sheaths (Kosas). Among these latter, hair, blood and 
flesh are produced from the mother ; and the veins, bones and 
marrow from the father ; these six are the six Késas. Thus 
then we have seen that the subtile bodies form the first kind 
of specific objects ; bodies produced of parents, ‘the second ; 
and the gross elements the third,—objects like the jar, &c., 
being included in the last. © 

(188). The difference between a subtile body and‘a body 

produced of parents is stated—< Suptile’ 

The subtile bodies Fodies are permanent and those produced 
are permanent, those gf parents perishable,” that is to say 
produéed of parents 5 : : 4 6 ae 
perishable. ending in (dissolving into) either liquid, 

ash or dirt. 


° 
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The Astral body is described. 
KArixaé XL. 


\ 
-) 
The mergent, subtle (astral) body,—formed prime- 
, 
Mienstennouse vally, unconfined, permanent, com- 
unconfined permas posed of Buddhi and the rest down to 


nent, and migrating, x ‘ 
invested with dispo- the primary elements,—migrates, 18 


sitions, : . em is 
without enjoyment, and is invested 
with dispositions, 


(189). When the emanations from Nature began, the 

oe Te first object to evolve therefrom, for each 

Peetoment. Spirit individually, was the Astral Body. 

This body is wxconfined, inasmuch as it can 

enter even a solid piece of stone. It is again “ permanent ;”* 

since it exists all along, from the first creation to the final 
dissolution. 


_ The Astral Body is “ composed of Buddhi and the rest, 
down to the primary elements.” That is to say, it is an 
aggregate— of Buddhi, Ahankara, the eleven senses and the 
five primary elements; and as such it is specific, being 
endowed with the properties of calmness, restlessness and 


dulness. 


(190). Objection : Let this astral body 

Objection;—Un- be the only body the seat of enjoyment for 

necessariness of pos- the Spirit :—What is the need of the gross 
tulating two bodies, é _ 

astral and gross. physical body comprised of the six 


sheaths 2 


° 





*, The word niyata is differently interpreted by Narayana Tirtha (in his 
wWainkhya-Chandriké) He takesit in the sense of ‘‘restricted,” i.¢., an 
astral body is restricted to one particular Spirit ; and so there are distinct 
astral bodies to each Spirit. The interpretation of Gaudapides closely 
resembles that of the Kawmudi. There does not seem to be an: special 
ground for preferring either of the two, though I am morg inclined tc the 
interpretation of the Aaunudi- 
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We reply :—“ It migrates,” i. e., the astral body invariably . 
deserts the body it has lately occupied; and 
Necessity of the . 3 : 
physical body, be- ®2in occupies another. (If it be asked) 
cause the astral why does it do so? (we reply)—(because it 
body migrates. : 4 zs c 
« Is) “ without enjoyment,” that is to say, 
because the astral body by itself{—without a corresponding 
gross physical body of six sheaths to afford the seat of enjoy- 
ments,—would be without any enjoyments, and there it 
migrates. 


(191). Objection :—Transmigration is due to merit and 
ones = demerit; and these have no connection with 
n:—HOWw . 

Po jon re mace the Astral Body (referring as they do 
migrate,being with- primarily to Buddhi, and then by reflec- 
out dispositions ? 9 He : 
tion, to the Spirit) then how can this 

latter migrate ? 


We reply :—(because)“ it is invested with dispositions.” 
The dispositions are merit and demerit, 
wisdom and ignorance, passion and 
dispassion, power and weakness; endowed, 
with these primarily is the Buddhz, with which latter again 
the Astral Body is connected ; and as such the Astral Body 
becomes mediately connected with the various dispositions, 
just as a piece of cloth is perfumed by contact with champaka 
flowers. Thus then, being invested with dispositions, it 
becomes quite natural that the Astral Body should 
mnigrate, 


(192). (Ifit is asked) why should not the Astral Body— 
like Nature—last even after the final 
The Astral Body dissolution? We reply (because it is) 
dissolving at eac 5 . . : 
pralaya. “mergent,” that is to say, because it dis- 
solves (into Nature its immediate cause). 
The mergent character of the Astral Body is to be inferred. 
from the fact of its being caused, (2. ¢., being caused, and, as 
such, “having a beginning in time, it must have an end 
also). 


Reply:—It has 
dispositions ? 
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Objection: Wegrant all this. But why not attribute ° 


: i ; : ‘e 

Objections: aamny migration to Baddhi, Ahankara and the 

Hy) ai ie ier.” senses ? Have done with the unwarranted 
—_— postulation of an Astral Body. 
» 


We reply :— 
Karka XLI. 

Asa painting stands not without a ground, nor a 
- shadow without a stake, so neither does 

eply—the Buddhi é : va 
cannot rest without the Linga (Buddhi, &e,) subsist 
substrate, : ° 

supportless, without a specific (body), 


(198). Buddhi, &e., are called Lingd, because they are the 
means of cognition (Linganat, Jndépakdt, lingam).* In 
support of this the author puts forth a syllogism :—between 
the ordinary physical death and re-birth, Buddhi and the rest 
have some sort of evolved body for their receptacle, because 
they are aggregates of the five primary elements; like 
their prototypes in the ordinary physical body. 

“ Without specific bodies,” 7. e., without subtle (astral) 

ds etre bodies. Testifying to this assertion, we have 
the Astral Body cor. the following (from the Mahabharata): 
ed the «Then Yama extracted from Satyavan’s 

; body, the thamb-sized body, which he had 
entrapped andj thus subjugated.” Here the mention of the 
extracted body as “thumb-sized” implies the fact of its 
having been the Astral Body, since it is impossible that the 
Spirit could have been extracted. By Purusha in the above 
extract, is meant the Astral Body,—explaining the word 
derivatively as—that which sleeps (les—sété) in the body 


. (purt). é 
Having thus proved the existence of the Astral Body, the 
author states the reason and method of its migration:— 


* Cf. The Panchikarana-vivarana—Tattwachandriké.—where a similar 
explanation of the word is given. 
; 


’ 


’ 
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KAriA XLII. 


Formed for the sake of the Spirit’s purpose the 
Rensons andman- ‘ASttal Body plays its parts dike a 


ner of the migration dramatic actor, on account of the 
of the Astra! Bod, : 
connection of means and consequences, 


and by union with the predominant power of Nature, 


(194). Formed for the Spirit’s purpose the Astral Body 
plays like a dramatic actor by connection with the means— 
merit, &c., and consequences, the ocenpation of different kinds 
of gross bodies, the effects of merit, &c. That is to say, as a 
dramatic actor, ocepuying different stages, plays severally the 
parts of Parasurima, Yudhishthira, Vatsaraja so does the 
astral body, occupying various gross bodies, play the part of 
man, brute or plant. 

(195). (If it is asked) Whence this capability of the 

Astral Body ? We reply, “ dy union with the 

The capacity of predominant power of Nature.” As is 

the Astral Body is declared by the Puranas: “The various 

due to the power of 3 

Nature. . strange developments are due to Nature’s 
omnipotence.” 


It has just been said, “ by connection with means and conse- 
quences ;” the author therefore next describes these means and 


CONSEQUENCES : 
KArirA XLIII. 


The essential dispositions are innate ; the incidental 
ones, such as merit, &., are seen 


The meansandcon- (considered) to be appurtenant to the 


sequences—Dharma < 
ke ’ organs ; the uterine germ, &c., belong 


to the effect.* , 


€ 





* It may be pointed out that Davies has quite misunderstood this Kariké, 
In the firSt place, he renders Sém-siddhikah by “ transcendental”, the very 
reverse of what it does mean. Secondly he renders Karanésrayinah by 
“including cause”, though in reality the compound means “ located in organs” — 
as explained by the Kavmudias wellas the Chandrika. 
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(196). Jneidental = consequent ; 7. ¢., 
=e ee diss brought about after the man’s birth, by 
‘ propitiating the gods, &c. 

e 4 
“ Essential dispositions are tnnate,” e. g., it is declared that 
at the beginning of the creation the revered 
. eet ine primeval sage Kapila emerged into exist- 
ence, fully equipped with merit, wisdom, 
dispassion and power. Incidental dispositions, on the other 
hand, are not innate, that is to say, they are brought about by 
personal effort; such merit, &c., are those belonging to 


Valmiki and other Great Rishis. 


3 ; The same is to be understood with regard 
The opposites of see. . 5 
Dharma, &c.,simi- to demerit, ignorance, passion and weak- 


larly explained, ness. 


(197). The agrregate formed of the uterine germ, flesh, 

blood, &c., of the child in the mother’s 

Flesh, blood, &c, womb, is related to the gross physical 
related to the gross 3 

bpdy. body ; that is to say, they are particular 

states of the latter ; as are also the child- 


hood, youth, &e., of the born man. 


(198). The means and the consequences have been 
explained ; now the respective consequences of the various 
means are described. 

KarikA XLIV. 
By virtue (is obtained) ascent to higher planes ; by 
: vice, descent to the lower ; from wis- 


C ‘of P 
the virious means, 20M (results) beatitude ; and bondage 


’ from the reverse. 


. 
; (199). “By virtue, fc.,” i.e, to the 
nighatieaeger me various starry spheres (the Brahma, the 
Prajapatya and so forth.) 
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“ By vice, gc,” t. e., to the lower Bes « 


Vice to lower. 
known as sutala, &e. 


“ From wisdom, beatitude.’ Nature ministers to dhe ex- 
perience of the Spirit only so long as 
discriminative wisdom is not attained ; 
when, however, this is attained, fate 
finds its work in connection with that particular Spirit 
fulfilled, and accordingly retires from him. As is declared, 
“The workings of Nature continue only till the attainment of 
discriminative knowledge.” “ Krom the reverse, gc.” 7. e., 
from false knowledge, results bondage. 


(200). This bondage is also of three kinds: Natural, 
Incidental and Personal. The natural 
nei, respes, bondage is that of those Materialists who 
tively, contradictory contemplate on Nature as the Spirit; with 
resis reference to such men, it is laid down in 
the Puranas: “The contemplators of the 
unmanifested (Nature) continue (in the chain of metempsy-. 
chosis) till a hundred thousand years” [at the end of 
which they attain to true wisdom]. ‘The incidental bondage 
is of those who contemplate on the, various products of Nature 
as Spirit,—the elements, the senses, Ahankdra and Buddhi. 
With regard to these it is laid down : “The contemplators of 
the senses continue till ten Manvantaras; those of the ele- 
ments, till a hundred Manvantaras ; those of A hankara, till a 
thousand ; and lastly, those of the Buddhi havin g done away 
with all feveriah excitement, continue till ten thousand 
Manvantaras. Those labouring under the incidental bondage 
are (conventionally called) Videhas.” 


The personal bondage is due to Ishtépéirta (actions done 
with selfish motives, such as the digging of tanks, &., done 
with the sole motive of personal gains hereafter). Thosé 
performing such actions, having their minds influenced by 
desire, are ignorant of the true nature of the Spirit, and as 
such undergo bondage. 


Wisdom, brings 
about beatitude. 
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Karnik XLV. 


a 
From dispassion results absorption* into Prakrité ; 
, 


» from passionate attachment, transmi- 


Consequences of 


‘eaten ocas, gration; from power, mon-impedi- 


ment (of desires;) and from the 
reverse, the contrary. 


(201). “From dispassion results absorption into Prakriti.” 

1! Abearption into Those who are free from passion, but are 
Prakriti fromdispas- ignorant of the trne nature of spirit, are 
a absorbed into Nature. By Prakriti here are 
meant Prakriti, Buddhi, Ahankdra, the Elements, and the 
senses. Those who meditate upon these as Spirit are absorbed 
into these (¢.e. those mistaking the senses for the Spirit 
become absorbed in the senses, and so on), that is to say, 
they rest there till, in the course of time, they are born again. 


(202). “From passionate attachment results migration.” 
: ne le aire aa a 
Te Theananatpnass Mee epithet “passionate implies the pain 
tion from passionate ful character of metempsychosis ; because 
ae (as has been previously described) passion 
is the source of pain. . 
(208). “From power, non-impediment,” 2. e., the non- 
obstruction of desires. “A powerful man 
III. Non-impedi- léwaaeni i d Hag | 
ment from power,  (ISwara) is one who can do whatever he 
wishes.” 





* Davies takes the Hindu commentators to task, here, and remarks: “It 
(the Sankhya) does not recognise any absorption of the subtle body into 
Nature, until the soul is entirely free......... Hence the meaning is that by 
the desgructiou of passion, the influence of the material world is destroyed, 
and the soul is independent, though not yet finally liberated.” All this is 

“quit, true; but I don’t see how this affects the position of the Hindu 
cepmmentators, who, at least Vachaspati Misra among them, do not assert 
the final absorption of the bodies into Nature ; all that they mean is that by 
dispassion, the soul—or more properly, its seat, the astral body—is aissorbed 
into Nature and rests there till it is born again. It may be remarked that 
this resting is what, in theosophic parlance, is called “the peaceful rest 
enjoyed by the Individuality in Devachan,” 


. 
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(74 bf de Pt 
LY, Obst ot From the reverse, 2. €. form weakness—. 
desires from weak- “the contrary”—i. ¢., the frequent obstruc- 
oe tion of desires. a 


G 


With a view to describe collectively as well as individually, 
the eight properties of Buddhi—virtue, vice, &c., in order to 
show which of these are to be practised, and which relinquish- 
ed, by those desiring emancipation—the author first describes 
them collectively :— 


Karka XLVI. 
This is an intellectual creation, distinguished by 
Error, Disablity, Contentment and Per- 
craston auras fection, By the hostile influence of 
the inequalities of attributes, the 
dierent forms of this creation become fifty. 


(204). Pratyaya=That by which anything is known, i. Bis 
- Budd, “ Error,” i. e., ignorance, is a pro- 
IK. Disability. perty of Buddhi; 80 is also “disablity” which 
ITI. Contentment. yesults from the incapacity of the sense- 
IV. Perfection. S 
: organs. Contentment and Perfection also 
are properties of Buddhi as will be described later on. 


Of these, the three former,—error, disability and econtent- 

‘ d ment—include Virtue and the other six in- 

i tellectual properties ; leaving aside Wis- 
dom which is included in Perfeétion. 


(205). These properties are next considered individually. 
ee “ The forms of these are fifty.’ Ifitis 
abve man ® asked: Whence these fifty forms? We 
reply “from the hostile influence of, the 

inequalities of the attributes.’ The inequality may consis’ 
eithey in the individual strength of the one in comparison 
with the other two, or of two conjointly with that of the third. 
This inquality: is assumed to be more or less in accordance 
with the requirements of particular cases ; and it leads to the 
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“suppression of Attributes by one another—thus giving rise to 
the fifty forms of intellectual creation. 


The tifty forms are next enumerated : 


KArixi XLVII. 


There are five forms of Error; twenty-eight of 


6 forms of Error. Disability, arising from the imperfec- 

28 of Disability. r 

9 of Contentment, tion of the organs; Contentment has 

8 of Perfection. 2 & = 

50 nine forms ; and Perfection eight. 

(206). The forms* of Error are tgnorance, egotism, 
passion, hatred and attachment to the body: respectively 
called, obscurity (Tamas), delusion (Moha). extreme delusion 
(Mahamoha), gloom (Tamisra), and utter darkness (Andha- 
tamisra). Egotism, &c., partake of the nature of Error; 
though, as a matter of fact, they are its products. A certain 
object being erroneously determined by Ignorance, Egotism 
and the rest, partaking of the nature of Ignorance, become 
attached to it. It is for this reason that the revered Varsha- 
ganya (Vyé4sa?) declares Ignorance to be made up of the five 
component parts. 


(207). Now the author states the sub-divisions of the five 
forms of error :— 


KArnkA XLVIII. 
Of Error there are eight forms, as also of Delusion ; 


Sixty-two subdiyi. eXtreme Delusion is ten-fold ; Gloom 


sone is eighteen-fold, and so is also utter 
. Darkness. 

Of  Tgnorance— (208). “Of Error,” 7. ¢., of Ignorance, 

eight forms. “there are eight forms.” . 


* Abhinivesa—is a technicality of Yoga Philosophy. It is defined by 
Patanjali (Yoga Sutra 11-9) as the “tenacity of life—an attachment to the 
bedy which relates the residue of one’s former life,” 
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Ignorance of the form of Error consists in mistaking non- . 
spiritual Nature, Buddhi, Ahankdra‘ and 
the subtle elements, for Spirit ; and these 
non—spiritual things are eight in number, Hrror “is said 
to be eight-fold. 


(209). The refers the eight forms to Delusion. The 
gods having attained the eight occult powers, consider them- 
selves to be immortal, and their powers also to be everlasting ; 
this is the error of Egotism, and since this has the eight 
Siddhis for its object, it is said to be eight-fold. 


(210). “Extreme Delusion is ten-fold.’ By Extreme 
Delusion is meant the attachment to the 
objects of sense, sound, odour and the rest 
—which are ten-fold, each of the five being 
either divine or otherwise ; and hence having these for its 
object, Extreme Delusion is said to be ten-fold. 


(211). “Gloom,” i.¢., Hatred, “is eighteen-fold.” The 
objects of sense, sound, &., are ten by 
themselves ; the eight oceult powers how- 
ever are not objects of sense by themselves, 
but only as means to the attainment of the various sensuous 
objects. And the objects of sense, being mutually suppressive, 
their means—the Powers—too are retarded. The Powers, 
together with the objects of sense, make up eighteen, and 
these being the objects of Gloom or Hatred, make it eighteen- 
fold. 

(212). “So is Utter Darkness’—[Utter ‘Darkness = 
Attachment to life]. The word “tathé” 
refers eighteen-fold-ness to Utter Darkness. 
The gods having attained the eight “occult 
powers and enjoying their consequences—the ten senspous’ 
objects—live in continual fear of these being wrested from them 
by the Rakshasas ; and this fear constitutes Adhcncvesa or 
attachment ; and this latter having for its object the aforesaid 
eighteen things—the eight powers and the ten objects—is 
said to be eighteen-fold. 


Eight of Delusion, 


Ten of Extreme 
Delusion. 


Eighteen of 
Gloom, 


Highteen of Utter 
Darkness. 
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_ (218). Thus the five forms of Error, with their sub-divi- 
sions become sixty-two. 


(214). Having thus described the five forms of Error, the 
author next states the twenty eight forms of Disability : 


KArixA XLIX. 
The injuries of the elevén organs,° together with 
those of Buddhi, are pronounced to be 
forms of Deabikty, Disability; the injuries of Buddhi 
(itself) are seventeen—brought about 
by the reversion of contentment and perfection. 


(215). The injuries of the organs are mientioned as causes 

The Eleven— Of 80 many injuries of Buddhi, and not 
caused by injuries to as, by themselves, independent forms of 
hoe Disability. These injaries—‘ Deafness, 
leprosy, blindness, paralysis, paralysis of the hands, lameness, 
dumbness, ajighraté (failure of the sensibility of the olfactory 
nerves), impotency, failure of the action of the bowels, and 
idiocy,’—consequent on the failure of the various sense- 
organs, are the eleven kinds of intellectual disability, and these 
are mentioned together with those of Buddhz. (itself)’ in 
accordance with the theory of the non-difference of cause and 
effect. 


(216). Having thus described the disabilities of Buddhi, 
_ ae be arising from those of the sense-organs, the 
by: the reversion of disabilities of Buddhi itself are next stated 
tna of per = _—«« With the injuries of Buddhi.” If it be 
ection. 
asked—how many are these ?—we reply, 
; “ seventeen are the injuries of Buddhi.” Wherefore? “dy the 
reversion of contentment and perfection.” Contentment being 
hine-fold, the disabilities caused by its reversion are nine-fold 
also ; and similarly perfection being eight-fold, the disability 
cansed by its reversion is eight-fold, —thus making the 
seventeen intellectual disabilities proper. 
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(217). The author next enumerates the nine forms of | 
Contentment : ‘ 


KArixa L. e 


Nine forms of Contentment are set forth: four in- 
ternal, relating severally to nature, 

“means, time and luck; and five ex- 

ternal, relating to abstinence from objects of sense. 


Nine forms of Ac- 
quiescence, 


_ (218). The five internal forms of Contentment belong to 

those who have ascertained that Spirit is 

ue five internal different form Nature, but still being ill- 

advised, do not make further attempts in 

the direction of meditation, &c., which are the means of 

discriminative wisdom ; and these forms are called internal, 

because they pre-suppose the difference of Atman and Prakriti. 

It being asked—which are these?—the reply is “relating 

severally to nature, means, time and luck,” t. e.. whose names 
are nature &e. 


(219). The contentment called “ prakriti” consists in the 
satisfaction of the disciple on being told 
that discriminative wisdom is only a 
modification of Prakriti and, as such, would come to every 
one in the natural course of events, and there is no need of 
hankering after it by meditation, &c., and this contentment is 
also called Ambha. 5 


(220). The second form of contentment arises from the 
following instruction: wisdom could not 
be attained in the ordinary course of nuture; 
because, if it were so, then everybody would attain to wisdom, 
because the course of nature for the forms of nature affects al], 
individuals equally. Such wisdom could only be attained 
through asceticism ; and so thou must follow an ascetic life 
and give up all meditation, &. The satisfaction arising from 
the above instruction is called Salita. 


I, Ambha. 


TI, Salila. 
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(221). The third form, called “Time,” or Ogha, is the 
satisfaction arising from the instruction 
that asceticism too cannot bring about 
Emancipation ; for all means await the proper 7%me for bring- 
ing about their various consequences, and so when the Time 
hie arrived, one’s ends will be gained without undergoing the 
troubles of asceticism. 


“III. Ogha. 


(222). _The fourth form called “Zuck,’ or Vrishti, is the 
satisfaction arising from the following : 
‘* Discriminative wisdom proceeds neither 
from nature, nor from any other means (such as asceticism, 
&c.), nor does it depend solely upon time, but it comes only by 
luck. Thus it was through mere Inck that the children of 
Madilasé when quite infants, obtained wisdom by their 
mother’s instructions and thereby attained beatitude. 


1V. Vrishti. 


(223). The external forms of Contentment are five, arising 
from:abstinence from sound, odour, &c— 
foun’ Sve extermal the five objects of sense. These belong to 
, those who are free from all attachment, 
but take the non-spirits—Nature, &c., to be Spirit. These 
forms are called external, because they pre-suppose the 
existence of Spirit, without knowing what it is; and these 
come after freedom from attachment. The causes of this non- 
attachment being five, it is five-fold, and consequently so is 
the contentment ‘resulting therefrom. The objects of sense 
being five, the abstinence from these must also be five-fold. 
Abstinence too is due to the preception of discrepancies in the 
process of sensuous enjoyment—consisting mainly of earning, 
saving, wasting, enjoying, killing lives and so on. 


(224). To explain :—The means of acquiring wealth, 
service, &c., are invarably the sources of 
pain to the servants—as is declared in the 
following :—“ Who would ever be attracted towards Service, 
considering the pain cansed by the insults to be suffered at 
the hands of the wardens of a vain monarch ?”—the content- 


0 I, Para. 
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- ment resulting from abstinence from objects of sense due- 
to the consideration of such troubles, is called Para. 


(225). And then, the wealth being obtained, brings with 
it the further trouble of protecting it from 
the king, thieves, floods and fire—the 
contentment due to abstience arising from such considerations 
is the second called Supdra. 


(226). Thirdly, the wealth having been obtained and 
safely hoarded, there arises the fear of its 
being spent—this consideration gives rise 
to the third form of abstinence leading to contentment called 
Péripéra. 

(227). Fourthly, when one becomes accustomed to 
sensuous objects, his desires increase; the 
non-fulfilment of these brings about the 
fourth, called Anuttamambha. 


(228). Lastly, there arises the notion that there can be no 
enjoyment (either in this world or the 
other), without the cruel process of killing 
animals, and contentment-due'to the abstinence arising from 
the perception of the cruelty of the process, is the’ fifth 
called Uttamambha: 


Thus the four external froms of contentment, together with 
the five internal ones, make up the nine froms mentioned 
above. 


II. Supfra. + 


III. Pérdpara. 


IV. Anuttamambha. 


V. Uttamambha. 


7 


(229). The author next déscribes the primary’ and 
secondary divisions of Power :— 


Kara LI. 4 
The eight Powers (i. ¢., means of acquiring them) dre 
reasoning, oral instruction, study,” 
three-fold suppression of: pain, acquisi- 
tion of friends, and purity. The three before mentioned 
(Error, &¢c.) are checks to these (Powers). 


* The eight powers. 
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. (280). The chief among those enumerated above is the 
three-fold suppression of pain—three-fold on account of the 
three-feldness of the pains to be suppressed. 

The other means mentioned, being means to power only 
through the three-fold suppression of pain, are culled seconda- 
ry. Aud these five are both causes and effects. Of these 
study is only acause. The three principal ones (suppression 
of pain) being only effects ; the rest are both cause and effect. 

(281). The first, study, named Tara, consists in compre- 
Q) Tara hending the sense of the psychological 

: sciences by listening to the teachings of a 
qualified teacher. 

(282). The effect of this last, oral tnstruction, implies the 
comprehension of the meaning of instruc- 
tions, it being a useful habit with writers, 
to imply the effect by the cause ; this constitutes the second 
Siddhi called Sutara. 

(233). Reasoning consists in the investigatin of the meaning 
of scripture by a process of dialetics not 
contrary tothe scriptures themselves. This 
investigation consists in strengthening the portion of the 
scripture by setting aside all doubts and objections with regard 
to it; this process is also called meditation by writers on the 
Vedas, and the Power due to this is called 7érdtdra. 

(284). The fourth is the acquisition of friends. Even 
though one has arrived at truth by the 
right process of reasoning yet he has no 
faith in his conclusions until he has talked them over with 
his teacher and follow-students. Hence the acquisition of 
a qualified teacher and follow-students is said to be the fourth 
Siddhi called Ramyaka. 

(235). By dana here is meant purity (of discriminative wis- 

(5) Sadamndita, dom)—deriving the word from the root 

Daip* =to purify. As is declared.by the 


(2) Sutiira. 


(3) Taratara, 


(4) Ramyaka. 


* Davies remarks that the root is “coined for the occasion.” But 
I may refer the reader to the Siddhinta-Kaumudi, under the Sutra 
Vanyasya Sinyégadch (V1/4/68). 
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revered Patanjali: “An unimpeded discriminatve knowledge- 
is the means to the suppression of pain.” (Yoga-Sutra II—26). 
By unimpededness in the Sutra is meant purity, by which 
again is meant the process of placing discriminative wisdom on 
a clear basis,‘after having destroyed all doubts and mistaken 
notions mixed with different kinds of cravings or desires]. This 
purity is not obtainable without the refinement arising from a 
long and uninterrupted course of practice (of the wisdom 
attained). Thus the word déna includes (as a means to power) 
Practice also. This is the fifth, called Sadd-Mudita. 


(286). The three primary means to Power are called, Pra- 
moda Mudita and Modaména. And these three with the 
last five are the eight (means to) Power. 


(237). Others explain the distich thus: The perception of 
truth without the instruction of others, 
brought about purely by means of instrue- 
tions received in past births is what is 
meant by zha. And that which is obtained by listening to 
the tenets of the Sankhya Philosophy as learnt by others, is 
the second called Sdéda, because it follows merely from the 
study of the text. When the truth is learnt at a teacher’s, in 
the company of follow-students, it is said to be the third, 
known as study, because it is brought about by study. The 
fourth consists in the attainment of wisdom by coming in 
contact with a friend who has already got it. Fifthly, gene- 
rosity is said to be a means to wisdom, because true wisdom 
is imparted by the teacher, duly propitiated with gifts, 


Another explana- 
tion of the Powers. 


The propriety of either interpretation we leave to the 
learned to judge; and we desist from pointing out the faults 
of others, because our duty lies only in elucidating the ‘cardi- 
nal doctrines of the Sankhya Philosophy. 


(288). The Disabilities of Buddhi arising from the reversion 
of Coytentment and Power thus become seventeen in number. 
Of the different poritions of intellectual creation, it is well- 
known that Pewer is most desired by all. So the author next 
mentions Error, Disability and Contentment as impediments 
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_to Power: “The aforesaid three are checks to Power.” The 
aforesaid three refers to Error, Disability and Contentment. 
And these are curbs to the different means of attaining Power, 
becausé they retard their progress; and thus being opposed 
to Power, the latter three are ever undesirable. + 


(289). Objection: —Granted all this. But it has been laid 
down that the creation is for the Spirit’s purpose. This pur- 
pose can be fulfilled either by the intellectual creation alone ; 
or by the elemental alone. Why have both? 


The reply is :— 
Karrga LIL. 


Without dispositions there would be no Linga (Ele- 
“Necessity of two. Ment), and without the Linga there 
toldigngaaye: would be no development of disposi- 
tions. Wherefore proceeds a two-fold creation, the 
personal (belonging to the body, astral and gross) and 
‘intellectual, 


(240). Linga denotes the creation composed of the primary 
elements; and disposition, the intellectual. 


The meaning of the Karika is that the elemental creation 
cannot manifest itself for the fulfilment of the purpose of the 
Spirit, without the intellectual creation; nor conversely is 
the latter capable of having its complete manifestation with- 
out the elements. Hence the necessity of a two-fold creation. 


Again experience, the purpose of the Spirit, is not: possible 

< in the absence of the two bodies and the 

el eeety or te object of sense. Hence the necessity of the 

. elemental creation, And conversely the 

* Necessity of the Means of experience—the sense-organs— 

intellectual crea- could never be complete without the three 

eal internal organs—IJlanas <Ahankéra and 

Buddhi. Nor would these latter be what they are, if there 

were no dispositions, virtue, &c. And lastly, discriminative 
18 
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‘ wisdom—the only means to emancipation, would not be-~ 
possible without the above two kinds of creation. WHence 
the necessity of the double creation. ‘ 


(241). The possible objection of reciprocal causality is 
explained away as being similar to that 
The fault of reci- ; 
pial Eaneslity ok. of the seed and the sprout, due to the fact 
plained as due to of the creation having had no beginning 
eae? of in time (being eternal), and the creation 
of bodies and dispositions at the beginning 
of the present cycle is said to be due to the impulse of 
residual tendencies left by the bodies and (dispositions related 
to particular Spirits), in the previous cycle. 


(242). The various forms of the intellectual creation hav- 
ing been mentioned, the author next mentions those of the 
elemental creation : 


KArizxé LIIL. 


“The divine class has eight varieties, the lower 


The force of ele. animals, five; mankind is single in 
mental creation, its class; thus briefly is the world 
of living beings, 


(243). The eight divine varieties are the Brahma, the 
i Pajapatya, the Aindra, the Paitra, the 
cots  ~SCGéndharva, Yaksha,’ the Ré&kshasa and 
the Paisacha. 
(244). The five varieties of lower animals are quadrupeds 
five of the lower (Other than deer), deer, birds, crevping 
animals. things and the immovable (trees, &c.) 


(245). Mankind is single, not counting its sub-divisions— 

P Brahmanas &c., as separate.as the bodily 

Mankind sing, formation is the same in all classes of 
men. 
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. (246). The author next lays down the three-foldness 
of the elemental creation based on the excess or otherwise 
of intelligence in the form of the higher, the middle and 
the lower : 
® 


Kania LIV. 

Among the beings of the higher plane Goodness 
The different divi. Predominates: among those of the 
Se theprattinaes lower predominates Dulness; in the 
of the Attributes. middle reside those predominating in 
Foulness—these constituting the whole Universe, from 

Brahmi to the tuft of grass. 
(247). The Heavenly regions—Bhuvah, Swah, Mahah, 
Jana, Tapas and Satya—predominate in 
Range Heavenly Goodness. Those consisting of the lower 
animals and trees, &c., are characterised by 
Dulness. The regions of the earth—consisting of the seven 
Dvipas (or continents) and Oceans—predominate in Foulness, 


inasmuch as they abound in pain and are given to actions, 
righteous or otherwise. 


The whole of the Universe is summed up in the pharse 
“ from Brahmé to the tuft of grass.” 


(248). Having thus described the creation, the author 
next describes its productiveness of pain, that would lead to 
dispassion, one of the means to Emancipation :— 


KArind LY. 


There (in the world) does the Sentient Spirit experi- 

The sources of elce pain, arising from decay and 
hs death, due to the non-discrimination 
of the Spirit from the body, until it is released from its 
person (until the dissolution of the astral hody) ; where- 
fore pain is natural. 
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Among corporeal beings there are many varieties of experi- - 
ence interspersed with pleasure and pain ; 
Pain of decay and yet the pain of decay and death is the 
death, the common 
lot of all creatures. | common! lot of all. The fear of aeath,— 
° “may I not cease to be ; may I continue to 
be” &.—being common to man as well as to the smallest 
insect, and the cause of fear constituting pain, death is a 


source of pain.* 


(249). Objection :—Pleasure and pain are the properties 
of Buddhi ; and as such how can these be said to belong to 
the Spirit ? 

Reply :—{the name) “ Purusha,” literally meaning “ One 
who sleeps in the astral body”; and this 
latter being connected with Buddhi and 
its properties, leads to the idea of the Spirit 
being connected with them. ; 


(250). Question :—How can pain related to the body be 
said to belong to the Spirit ? 

“ Reply :—“ Due to the non-discrimination of Spirit from 
the body.” The Spirit, not alive to its dis- 
tinction from the body, mistakes the fluctu- 
ations of the latter for its own. The si in stfafaga: may be 
taken as pointing to the limit of the Spirit’s pain—the mean- 
ing being, “ Until the body has ceased to be, the Spirit suffers 
pain.” 


Explanation of the 
word Purusha. 


Limit of the pain. 


(251). The author next decides the question ofthe Maker 


of the Universe : 
Karma LVI. 


This creation from Buddhi down to the specific ele- 
ments, is brought about by the médi- 


The question as to j shes .f 
theMakeroftheUni- fications of Prakriti. The work is 


verse décided. f " 
done for the emancipation of each 
EE" eee eee 
* It may be worth noting here that Death in itself is not pain. it is only 
the fear (the fear of the unknown) that makes the thought of death so painful. 
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_Spirit, and thus is for another’s sake, though appear- 
ing 4s if it were for the sake of Nature herself. 


(252). The creation is brought about by Nature ; it is 
neither produced by a God, mor is it an 

oe ane ay ‘ae evolution from Brahman ; nor can it be said 
tion set aside. to be Uncaused:; since, in this latter case, 
the Universe would be either an eternal 

entity or eternal non-entity (an absurdity). It cannot be said 
to be evolved from Brahman (the Vedanta view), for there can 
be no (material) modification of pure intelligence, Brahman, as 
postulated by Vedanta. Nor, again can creation be said to be 
brought about by Nature under the guiding hand of a God; 
for a God is naturally without action and, as such, cannot be 
the supervisor, just as an inactive carpenter cannot be said to 


manipulate his tools. 


(258). Odbjection:—Granted that the creation is due to 
Objection:—Nature Nature alone. But Nature is eternally 
being eternally : : 
‘active, no_emanel- active and, as such, her operations should 
pation possible. never cease; and hence there would be no 


emancipation of any Spirit. 


Reply :—“ The creation appearing as if it were for Nature’s 

Reply:—The crea. 00n sake, is really for the sake of an- 
tion is forthe spirit’s  g¢her.” A cook, having finished the cook- 
end and ceases with . i a 
the purification of ing, retires from the work; similarly 
a ; Nature being urged to action for the eman- 
cipation of the Spirit, brings about this emancipation ; and 
thenceforth cease her operaticns with regard to the Spirits 


already liberated (and, thus emancipation is not impossible), 


(254). Odjection:—Granted all this. But it is only 

y - a something sentient that can act towards. 

njection:—An % . 

ech Nature the fulfilment of its own or of another's 

cannot act towards purpose; and Nature being insentient cannot 
a definite end. . 

act in the manner described,; and, as such, 


she requires a sentient supervisor (over her blind force) ; 
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the Spirit residing in the body cannot be such a supervisor, . 
because such conditioned Spirits are ignorant of the “true 

character of Nature; consequently there must be some other 

sentient agent, superintending ad extra the operations of 

Nature—and ¢o this we give the name God. 


We reply :— 
Karnrké LVII. 


As the insentient milk flows out for the growth 
Ynstonce of anin- Of the @alf, so does Nature operate 


sentient object act- : - 
ing towards ade. ‘towards the emancipation of the 
Spirit. 


nite end. 


(255). Itis a fact of observation that insentient objects 
also act towards definite ends, ¢.g., the action of milk towards 
the nourishment of the calf. Similarly Nature, thongh 
insentient, could act towards the emancipation of the Spirit. 


(255a). It would not be right to urge that the production 

The view of a Of the milk being due to the superintend- 
Personal Universal ing care of God, its action cannot afford 
Lord overthrown. case parallel to the action of insentient 
Nature ;—becanse all actions of an intelligent agent are due 
either to selfishness, or benevolence, neither of which can be 
said to be the cause of the creation of the Universe, which, 
therefore, cannot be said to be due to the action of an intel- 
ligent agent. For God, being thé Lord of the Universe, has 
all (ie he requires and, as such, He can have no selfish 
motive ; nor can His action be said to be due solely to pity ; for 
pity consists in a desire for the removal of others’ pains ; 
but before creation, Spirits were without bodies, and, as ‘such, 
without pain, for the removal of which God’s compassjon 
would be moved. And if the pain subsequent to crea~ 
tion were said to be the cause of creation, then we should 
be in the inextricable nooze of reciprocality: the creation 
due to pity, and pity due to the creation. And again if God 
were moved to creation by pity, then he would create none 
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-but happy mortals. And if the diversity of pleasures be 
attributed to the past deeds of the individual Spirit, then 
what ig the necessity of postulating a supervisor? And if 
you urge the incapability of mere Aarma—an unintelligent 
agent—without a supervisor, towards creation, then we reply, 
that the creation of bodies, &c., being incapable of being 
produced by Karma, we may very easily say the same with 
regard to pleasure, &c., as well (and, pleasure, &c., will have 
to be attributed to God also). 


(256). The action of the non-intelligent Prakriti is due 

Mone of theabove either to selfishness nor to mere pity; 
objections apply to and thus in this case, none of the above 
the case of Nature, faults are applicable. The only motive of 
Nature is the purpose of the Spirit. Thus therefore the 
instance cited in the Karika is quite appropriate. 


(257). It has been said—‘as if for its own purpose.” 
The author explains this :— 


Karna LVIIL. 


As people engage in acts to satisfy desires, so does 
™ the Unmanifested Principle (Na- 
‘The Spirit’s end— 2 5 
the motive of Na- ture) act for the emancipation of 
ture. ce 
the Spirit. 


Desire issatisfied on the attainment of the desired object 
which is the purpose of the agent; because an end of action 
is only that which is desired. 


Thé similarity is pointed out: “ So does the Unmanifested 
Ey. : a“ Mii one 
Principle act for the Emancipation of Spirit. 


» 

(258). Objection:—We grant that the purpose of the 
Spirit is the motive to the action of Nature, but whence 
the cessation of her operations ? . 


We reply :— 


[259—260] 104 [K. LIX—Lx.] 
Kana LIX. 


As a dancing girl, having exhibited herself, to the 
spectators of the stage, ceases to 

The cause of the 
cessation of Nattte’s dance, so does Nature cease to operate 
operations, : 
7 when she has made herself mani- 


fest to the Spirit. 


The word “ stage,”—the place—implies the spectators,— 
the occupiers of the place. Having manifested herself i. e., 
her different modifications, sound, &c., as different from 
the Spirit. 


(259). Odjection:—We grant the action of Nature for 
the Spirit’s purpose. But she is sure to get some compensa- 
tion for her pains from the Spirit—just as a servant does 
from his gratified master ; and as such the motive of Nature 
cannot be said to be purely altruistic. 


We reply :— 
KArikA LX, 


Generous Nature, endowed with attributes, causes 

Nature expects no by manifold means, without benefit to 
a herself, the good of the Spirit, who is 
devoid of attributes, and as such ungrateful. . 


As a qualified servant accomplishes the good of his un+ 
qualified master, through purely unselfish motives, without 
any benefit to himself; so does generous Nature, endowed 
with the three Attributes, benefit the Spirit without any good . 
in return to herself. Thus the pure unselfishness of Nature’c 
motives is established. 


(260). Odjection:—We grant all this: But a dancing girl 
having retired from the stage after her exhibition, returns to it 
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-again, if so desired by the spectators ; similarly would Nature 
act even after having manifested herself to Spirit. 
We xeply :-— 
KArma LXI. 
» 
Nothing is more modest than Nature: such is my 
opinion. Once aware of having been 
The reason why a 
Nature docs not re- seen, she does not again expose herself 
vert to her actions, : d.-0 
to the view of the Spirit. 


By modesty here is meant delicacy (of manners), the 
inability to suffer exposure to the Perusha’s view. As a well- 
bred lady unvisible to the Sun, with her eyes cast down, having 
her body uncovered by chance, happening to be seen by a 
stranger, tries to hide herself in such a way as not to be seen 
again; so Nature—even more modest than such a lady— 
having once been seen by the Parusha, will is no case show 
herself again. 


(261). Odjection:—Let'this be so. But Purusha, being 
devoid of Attributes and Modifications, how is his emancipa- 
tion possible? For emancipation consists in the removal of 
bondage ; and bondage being only another name for the karmic 
residua imbued with dispositions and troubles, it is not possible 
to the unmodifying Purusha. And as the Purusha is devoid 
of action it can have no migration—which latter is only another 
name for death. Hence it is a meaningless assertion that 
the creation is for the purpose of Purusha. 


The author meets the above objection by accepting it: 
KAnikaA LXII. 
Verily no Spirit is bound, or is emancipated, or 


: migrates; it is Nature alone which 
, Bondage and re- 


lease in reality ap- has many receptacles, that is bound, 
ply to Nature, g 


or is released, or migrates. 
(262). No Spirit is bound ; not any migrates ; nor is any 


alias | eal Nature alone, having many receptacles (bodily 
: 4 


e 
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forms of being), is bound, migrates and is released. Bondage, - 
migration and release are ascribed to the Spirit, in the same 
manner as defeat and victory are attributed to the king, 
though actually occurring to his soldiers; because it is the 
servants that take part in the undertaking, the effects of 
which—gain or loss—~acerue to the king. In the same 
manner, experience and release, though really belonging to 
Nature, are attributed to the Spirit, on account of the non- 
discrimination of Spirit from Nature. Thus the objection 
above urged loses all its force. 


(268). Objection:—We understand that bondage, migra- 
tion and release, are ascribed to the Spirit ; but of what good 
are these to Nature? , 


We reply :— 
KArwA LXIII. 
Nature by herself binds herself by means of seven 


Nature bindsand forms ; she causes deliverance for the 


releases herself by p ae 
ost on” Denefit of the Spirit, by means of 


developments. one form. 

“ Nature binds herself by means of seven forms” (1. ¢€ 
dispositions) all the properties of Buddhi, save discriminative 
wisdom. For the benefit of the Spirit she releases herself by 
herself, by means of one form, zzz., discriminative wisdom. 
That is to say, she does not again bring about the experience 
or emancipation of the same Spirit. 


€ 


Objection :—We grant all this. What then ? 
KanrkA LXIV. 


. ° . . + . 

Thus it is that by the practice of truth, wisdom is 

attained, which is complete, incon- 

The form and cha- : : a 

racterofdiscrimina- trovertible, (and hence) pure, and 
tive wisdom. i 

absolute: (by means of which the 


idea is obtained that) “I am not, naught is mine, and I 
do not exist.” 
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(264). Theword “ truth ” indicates the knowledge thereof. 


By means of practice of truth, in the manner described above, 
throngha long course of repeated, uninterrupted and respectful 
exercise of true knowledge, the wisdom manifesting the dis- 
tinction of Spirit from Matter, is attained. * All exercise 
brings about the knowledge of its object, so in the present 
case the exercise being one of truth results in the cognition 
thereof. It is for this reason of its leading to truth that the 
knowledge is called pure. 

(265). Why pure ? Because “ incontrovertible ” (or unmis- 
taken). Doubt and error are the two im- 
purities of knowledge ; and the above 
knowledge being free from these is said to 
be pure. Doubt consists in thinking a decided fact to be 
undecided ; and as such it is only a form of error. Thus by 
saying, “ hence incontrovertible” the absence of both doubt and 
contradiction is implied; this absence being due also to the 
fact of the exercise belonging to truth, 

(266). Objection :—We grant all this, but the eternal 
tendency towards false knowledge is sure to bring about its 
results in the shape of false knowledge, which will lead to its 
inevitable effect, the miseries of metempsychosis, of which 
thus there would be no end. 


The purity of the 
wisdom explained. 


In reply to the above, it is declared “ Adsolute,” 7.e., unmixed 
with error. Though tendency towards error 
is eternal, yet it is capable of removal by 
means of true wisdom, though this has a 
beginning in time. For partiality towards truth is natural to 
Buddhi, as declare also outsiders (here, the Banddhas): “No 
amotint of contradiction can set aside the flawless (knowledge 
of) the character of objects, for such is the partiality of 
»Buddhi.” 

(267). The form of the cognition is stated :—I am not, 
naught is mine, and I do not exist. ‘Iam 
not’ merely precludes the possibility of 
action from the Spirit. As is declared 


Absoluteness ex- 
plained, ‘ 


The form of the 
knowledge. 
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(by grammarians), “The root As together with Bhu and Kri. 
signify action in general.” Hence all actions, external as ‘ well 
as internal, determination, self-consciousness, reflection, 
observation, &c., are all precluded from the Spirit. And 
since there is‘no action of the Spirit, there arises the idea that 
“Tam not.” “I” here implies agency, such as in “I give,” 
“JT eat,” &c.; and no such agency can belong to the Spirit, 
who is without any-action. And from this follows the idea 
that “naught is mine.” For it is only an agent that can have 
any possession; and hence the preclusion of action implies 
that of possession as well. 

Or we may interpret the three forms in another way. The 
sentence “I do not exist,” means that “Iam the Spirit, not 
productive ;” and because non-productive “I have no action ” 
—Tam not’; and since without ‘action, “I can have no 
possessions, ” hence “ naught is mine. ” 

(268). Odjection :—Even after such a knowledge, there 
might be left something yet unknown, which would lead to re- 
birth. - 

We reply :—“ It is complete,” 7. ¢., there is nothing left un- 
known after the attainment of such knowledge as the above. 
Hence there is no re-birth. 


(269). Question :—What is accomplished by this know- 
ledge of truth ? 
We reply :— 
Karma LXV. ‘ 
Possessed of this knowledge, Spirit, as a spectator, 
pure, at leisure and at ease, beholds 
The cause of the ‘ ‘ 
cessation of Nature’s Nature, which has now reverted from 
operation, ome: 
the seven forms (to her primitive 
state) after her prolific fruition has ceased, under the 
force of true wisdom, 


The two things for the production of which Nature had 
begun action were experience and the perception of truth; and 


2 
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when these two have been accomplished there is nothing left 
to be done, and hence Nature ceases from prolfic activity. 

“Under the force (of true wisdom).” The seven forms— 
Virtue, &e.—are all due to erroneous knowledge. Dispassion, 
too, of those who have it through mere contentment, is due to 
erroneous knowledge. And this erroneous knowledge is 
removed by its coateadigtonyauenie knowledge. And thus 
the canse, erroneous knowledge, being removed, its effects, 
the seven forms are also removed, and hence from these 
Nature desists. 

“ At ease,” 2. e., Inactive; “ Pure” 7. e., Unmixed with the 
impurities of Buddhi, due to the Attributes,—though to the 
last moment the Spirit continues to be in contact with the 
Attribute of Goodness ; or else no (perception, and hence no) 
wisdom would be possible. 


(270). Odjection :—Let this be so. We have nothing to 
say against your statement as to Nature desisting from pro- 
ductions. But the production has been said to be due to the 
connection (of Spirit and Matter) ; and this connection is only 
a form of capability ; and the capability to experience con- 
stitutes the intelligence of the Spirit, as the capacity of being 
the object of experience constitutes the non-intelligence and 
objectivity of Nature ; and these two capabilities can never be 
said to cease ; and you cannot urge that they cease, because 
there is nothing left to be done, for though one set of objects 
has been experienced by the Spirit, there are others of the same 
kind still to be experienced. (Thus no emancipation is 
possible). 

We reply :— 

: KArtkA LXVI. 


“She has been seen by me,” says the one and so 
‘No birth after retires ; ‘‘I have been seen,” says the 
attainment of wis- 
dom, for want of Other, and ceases to act. Hence 
ee though there is still the conjunction, 


it affords no motive towards further creation. 
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(271). So long as nature has not manifested: truth, she 
may bring about the enjoyment of the various objects of 
sense; but she cannot do this after she has once «brought 
about discriminative wisdom. For experience is due to 
erroneous knowledge, and when this latter, the cause, has 
ceased under the force of wisdom, there can be no enjoyment ; 
just as the sprout is not possible in the absence of the seed. 
The Spirit mistakes the various objects of sense—the modifica- 
tions of Nature—to belong to himself. And discriminative 
wisdom also is a modification of Nature, and as such is taken 
by the Spirit to belong to himself. When however such 
wisdom has been brought about, the connection of the Spirit 
with Nature ceases, and so he ceases to feel. Nor is the Spirit 
by himself capable of bringing about discriminative wisdom, 
which is a development* of Nature. And the Spirit who has 
attained to wisdom, cannot accept any purpose as his own. 
And further, experience and emancipation being the purpose 
of the Spirit, supply the motive to the operations of Nature ; 
but when these two have ceased to be the purpose of the 
Spirit, they cease to be motives also. With this view it is 
declared—* There is no motive, &c.” A motive is that which 
moves Nature to act towards creation; and this is not 
possible, when there is no purpose of the Spirit. 


(272). Odjection:—We grant all this. But no sooner 
would wisdom be attained than the body would dissolve; and 
then how could the bodiless Spirit behold Nature (as distinct 
from himself)? If it be asserted that emancipation does not 
follow immediately on the attainment of wisdom, on account 
of the unspent residuum of Karma—then we ask,—how is 
this residuum destroyed? If by mere fruition (@. ¢., by experi- 
ence), then you tacitly imply the inability of wisdom alone to 
bring about emancipation. And hence the assertion ‘that 
“emancipation follows from a knowledge of the distinction 
between the Manifested, the Unmanifested, and the Spirit” 


7 
* Because wisdom is a property of Buddhi which is an emanation from 
Nature, 
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becomes meaningless. And the hope too—that emancipation 
would be cbtained on the destruction of the residua of Karma, 
by mearg of experience extending to a limitless period of time 
—is too sanguine ever to be realised. 
To this we reply :— 
Karna LXVII. 


» 


By the attainment of perfect wisdom, Virtue and 
the rest become devoid of causal 
Reason why the 


body does not dis- energy; yet the Spirit remains awhile 
solve immediately 


on the attainment invested with body, asa potter’s wheel 
of wisdom. ‘i 

continues to revolve by the force of 
the impulse previously imparted to it. 


(273). The unlimited residua of Karma also having their 
prolificness destroyed by the force of true knowledge, they do 
not lead to any farther experience. The seeds of action produce 
sprouts only on the ground of Buddhi, damp with the waters 
of pain. The ground, however, becomes barren by having its 
dampness of pain dried up by the extreme heat of true wisdom, 
and hence the Karmic seeds cease to sprout forth into experi- 
ence. With this view it is said— Virtue and the rest become 
devoid of causal energy.’ Even when wisdom has been 
attained, the body continues for a while, on account of the 
previous impulse ; just as even after the action of the potter 
has ceased, the wheel continues to revolve on account of the 
momentum dmparted to it. In due time, however, the impulse 
having exhausted itself it stops. In the continuance of the 
body, the impulse is supplied by virtue and vice whose fruition 
has ajready commenced, as is declared by S’ruti— Other 
(actions) having been destroyed by itself experience, the soul 
attatns beatitude” and “The delay is only so long as beatitude 
i$ not attained” [Chhdndogya VI, i, 2]. This impulse (or 
impression) is a peculiar one, in whichall illusion hag been 
destroyed ; ; and in consequence of this impulse, the Spirit re- 
mains awhile invested with the body. 
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(274). Question:—Let this be so: if the Spirit remains 
invested with body by some sort of impulse, when will be ts 
final release? a 

We reply :— 

. KArmA LXVIII. 


When the separation of the informed Spirit from his 
corporeal framefat length takes place, 
and Nature ceases to act in respect to 
it, then is final and absolute emancipation accomplished, 

The prolificness of those actions, whose fruition has not 
commenced, being destroyed, and those also whose fruition 
has commenced, having been spent by experience, Nature has 
her purpose fulfilled, and hence ceases with respect to that 


particular Spirit, who thus obtains absolute and eternal cessa- 
tion of the triad of pain. . 


Final beatitude. 


(275). Though the doctrine has been proved by reasoning, 
yet in order to inspire respect towards it, the precedence of 
the great Rishi is stated : 


Karka LXIX. 
This abstruse knowledge adapted to the emancipa- 
tion of the Spirit, wherein the origin 
oe of duration, and dissolution of beings are 
considered, has been thoroughly ex- 

pounded by the great Rishi. 

“ Abstruse,” t. ¢., hard to be grasped by dull-brained people. 

“ By the great Rishi” i. ¢., by Kapila. 


The feeling of reverence thus roused is Jhroneetened by 
Tae the doctrines on the Veda: ‘“ Wherein are considéred, 
fc.,” i. é., in which knowledge (i. ¢., for the sake of whicn 


jcnofledse).? These, origin &c., are also considered in the 
Veda. 


* Asin Charmani dvipinam hanti, 
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* (2'76). Let this be so: We shall respect the direct sayings 
of the great Rishi (Kapila) ; wherefore should we pay attention 
to the asgertions made by Isvarakrishna ? 


We reply :— > 
KArixaé ‘LXX—LXXI. 
This supreme, purifying (doctrine) the sage imparted 
to Asuri, who taught it to Panchasikha, 
Scenortanceof the hy whom the science was extensively 
propagated, 


Handed down by tradition of pupils, it has been 
compendiously written in Ary& metre by the noble- 
minded I’Svarakrishna who has thoroughly investigated 
the truth. 

Purifying, purifying the Spirit from all sins, the cause 
of the triad of pain. 

‘Supreme, %. ¢., chief among all purifying doctrines. 


(277). “Arya=that which has arrived at truth ; one whose 
intellect is such is called Aryamati.” 


(278). This science is a whole in itself,—not a mere 

section—because it treats of all branches of knowledge :— 

, KAanikaé LXXILI. 
The subjects that are treated of in the seventy distiches 
are those of the complete science 
ofan? ‘Pics comprising sixty topics, exclusive of 
. illustrative tales, and omitting con- 
’ troversies. 

The sixty topics are thus laid down in the’ Rdja-Vartika : 
1 The existence of Prakriti (Karik’ XIV) ;2 its singleness 
(XIV) ;3 Objectiveness (XI) ; 4 Distinctiveness (of Spirit from 
Matter) (XT) ;5 Subserviency (of Matter to Spirit) (XVII); 
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_ 6 Plurality (of spirits) (XVID) ; 7 Disjunction (of Spirit, from 
Matter in the end) (XX) ; 8 Conjunction (of Spirit and Matter 
in the beginning) (XXI);9 Relation of subservidney (of 
Matter with Spirit) (XIX) ; 10 Inactivity (of the Spirit) (XTX) ; 
these arethe ten radical categories. ( In addition to these) are 
the five kinds oferror (XLVII), nine of contentment (L), and 
twenty-eight of disability of the organs (XLIX); these, 
together with the eight sorts of power (LI), make up the sixty 
“topics.” All these sixty topics are treated of in the above 
seventy distiches, which therefore form a complete science and 
cannot be said to be only a portion thereof. 


Of the above (ten radical categories), singleness, objectivity, 
and subordination relate to Nature; distinctness, inactivity and 
plurality to Spirit ; and existence, disjunction, and conjunction 
to both ; and existence of the relation of subserviency relates 
to gross bodies also. 


May this work of Vachaspati Misra, the Tattea-Kaumudi 
(the Moonlight of Truth), continue to please (cause to bloom) 
the clear (lily-like) hearts of good men ! 


Thus ends the Tattva-Kaumndi of Vachaspati Misra. 
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Tuseaa | HI AAT REWAAATETUAA aaa @ F Aas seeqlewags 


aT. % | MARAT: | 8 


magea a caren, Aarwseacatearasagd aa 
araary Parafeta | aa a aaaf§— 


- aé\ ararearerantin aH areftreagrerra_¢ 
wareMete haw gay’ ata [afar €8 WRU 


(Qvjereidaa- « Asaactieardata | ara 
een rt GATS USAMA: MaahaATATATA 
pay aad gage: waaratia— 


qeunfactratadegran: wafer: Aa 
deaneg fara, a wafad fata: geo: 3 u 
“qe.” fa | daca @ avatar aaet Prat: | aed: 
safe, Bae Rafita, aianafatiatt:, atiequaec: | 


aa al Vatahtaqma— qenalataata:” aa | sentria 
(ae) cERraa gaa: THA, GALA « aTaTaeTT, 
at afvala:, vatiaast: | ga xgma—, “qefa” quay 
at catiata qeoata: | Pear ada a asa, 4 ae 


Fora, HATTA | A AUaeaTaT HATTA ATA: 


aaa: ga: safafiaca:, taradear sHa—“ near: 

(4s) vetafret. SataRraaa: ga” gfe | cacaer Para 
HyAA I aa at sfa “safardaaa:”, aa | aar 
fe, nete_segre gale: Rafer qensa: | TaREgRAS 
ararronatgant a sale: Aafia aga: | aarararitr 
afl ATTEN TAT TBAT EATATE_IET UI 


rg TATA SITT | [ at. a. 


ag at fafa, fad daa sHa— “stems fren 
’ afa | Temeeaahehrat aor: Steere: | 
(Re) Ratnam as _ 

; gq’ veal sTaRe Praa:—asqaer- 
varia career sgarehfa steaat wT Pree ea, az Aaa 
wat geeagat taeqgeat Pane, caraeariarat gat 
qiagiai TagUeT:, wash aaa starzat at a yfeeat- 
RaTaray_| earainemad a cafeatieha, sf 
aq ae: | adat Araciat wedrgaaa a dita a4 
ALAA I} 


aqureqae——“a gatat fasta: ges: sfa | cad, 
(21) aqaqereaa yn FgTReerae eas tS 





afar qraifita agate: water saci: | aa 
(a3) gata WAPaseTARoT aT ARTE RTT 
FABATZ U ae | sla SHOT ataseafa— 
eungamaraaad a, aararnlagare | 
Afrasaniad, waafatee: carats tl tt 
“garofiey” sta | Aa—a ‘OITA? gla AAEM Bee 
qed | afadad a wary | stad sae 
ae es ata faraara sat fe FUOTAAATETT | 
" aaarenratiaannara Farag t: | 
ata Teta: nea gan, mearsaa sarerfafa | cla aerate 
meniraraeearanaearag: 


X NaaRrageraea geal “ASHE TATAA -—GEITTT: | 


at, 4 J areata: | e 


denfantaata Fratfa—“ faa” xf) Ret Prat 
(2¢) saImdea u TRI TATTETAHTE ad Baa, aTAH, 
arent ere: | fdanqoraatagarakear: | 


RAAT: qaeanttaet faa gaa se —“quaqarameaaaaa” 

(4) saToTaTa- gia | waa a RRTATOTTAT AA, wa 
emma Aaaaaeae, alae | 
ad a Aga afiangedeataat a stacgeeaareila aatt 
aifiigay_, sarAtTg Il 


AAG — A HeAAT, BMAF Heat Hala? afeca 


(ag) matador fe ofaatea: = soared sare, 
ssfaqaag, aaftet- gua sme—“aanarntaxar” fa | 


rn Gad gBrgaraaay ast carat 
fagera, antaried: | geatamePasaa gan II 
-@ AT HATA IFA MS AVI 
(av) aaaaTATA ‘ 
afta amrnegaae TT — Retaaer wala? aa 
START I aré—“saafare: saronfe” sft | 
fata: seta: i 
(xe) atfterns- Sanat seamrgita qrommnareeta 
maaitadaeg: SHACAMA IF Mt 





A TAOPITAR gee eaoATg SaeATE_ 

(28) aarorat ey.  deeiaeareargarararara_, aaarearatan- 
Trey | fagte, aaa areerafi— 

se 


o& | HIRATA HeeTeAT A | [ai.a. 


afafavareaaerat e3, faframgurtarearart | 
afgafateqaed, areefrararat FN & Ne 
“oriquaraaara fea’? sfa | aa “apa” jr weafe- 
a: TRAE g sa | Barada set Ser: |) 
sara fiteata, fetiomaauta, aa <tr fre- 
(yo) caxeeo THR Rafe aaa “fava”, qf 
aaae carea:  gereparenardrara_ after: 
rare: arama a Fear |e fara of aaa 
gia ofafasaa=girgay_| afar afrat: | statreetitgatt- 
wa: | ata aeaara:, aaitna ga: | sreaaer aa alg- 
eae aaa | SaratagarontaPgareTt Fa Gay, FET 
stad aft a: axaagea: a seaara eff | afata aqla- 
fafa arearadl | $F aaAq_WATH, BAA alana aaaENS 
marara: |) 
afgard f& alacaredaay, sa ada saaerat saaat, 
(a9) arararaa- Fever | Gt ghar gareat sty 
TATA Uh qhenavar saat: | Ge qarqaq- 
ag Baa: | at si ataaraafaar aagenigar acofatatacea- 
saa sTagaeantas vadia—aaat saad | Pafaesr 
apa saat sii afc seaaaaaaraacta | 
aa y aeati— 






Ee 


“qeramarmarad aaaraiga fag | . 


0 


* yprngai sit aa ada wagareia: |? af [aritar. 3 0] 
TATA GTI Aaksata, qaaraaferanea 


at. * ] AAMAS, [ gt 


' (aa) sageame Pera | faa sea gfe 
aaah meget eat-  alaaieaey_| Asametia sarafesd fad 
yal Janaraaea | anata Aegariahrad- 
FAUNA AIA Waa Aaa || 
ada aararaarasidtasaascnara  “ gfatrrareqaera? 
(a3) sagerrfa- gfe SBT MGS, BAT, | aralFaty 
eee aaa afrarat a wiser a Zth- 
atta, feacaraiafe | 
aa Tat | StaaTaaATafaTs: = aerat 
(ae) aque Peta ar gen: ai afeada? 74 
TATA AT | FAUT | AAAS: «AAA 
aalega Tat aT | Ara FAFA, BAIT | 
mraz 4 sat ged afer adalat Saqaa- 
qaqa derateeadagaea | agagrnaa: qegevataat 
sPiramareaaaal eRIeTATAETT:, AAA AgAATAT- 
wyqaA || 
aA WHR aaa Tea Sata | Aare 
(au) atqrited ate MATAR ReA SMITH GATT 
ATS Ul aed aaeaala—“ aq feyayiag” 
aff | fea saraq_| Poy carsaa| afgaaardizaarara- 
aa a euramaag sara, aa vfaae agarqaa_| fee. 
Petmata Asaafaar PaPet mayTeTata | gerfeeateat 
agatsdign aa a: seaaeacqaat_| fefenret sada 
aaa feermenedtia gaadararane  afraraaia | aaa 
SaIR MATT MATAR TAA AAA BATT MN 
x aaa yaa | , 


gz Rtas | [ at. a: 


aguatiar aaraetrart: afiaar erat" Pra 
Csbecgnct ht qaqaTTeaTA? get | Aa ARTA 
TaINI-AlagAA_ T- nana fiafad, qdea- 
aS yACAAAAeE- afi .. fate ; “in TI 
PAG al —aaraat gerata t z 
aa Sed atad, feeq—daadid a | raga sada 
Quytiadiaein- Ratek diay, wattaqaa sada 
qrivea artery FaSheRAatAT AI 


arate Traq_| Rreia qfRrer ef Fe:, a va saa 

(le) adtatien. Tagg BBA | ae 

mall “gamma, apaaimagra Preracy 
wma: oRas fe [ aeaaa—arearea ] | eer areas 
safe saree. sShraeaa |} 


did Sar—-qaaq_ aarad ae as | ale cemATTET- 

(38) diate Aahasd aaqaaq, go sfee, ze 
AERITTH aaamarmnanfa qaq, aca fas 
aeaeaqaagreaa yaad | sat garattearnafae: 
qia sqataa, aa akaaaraiiica asar afk. 
Faas sot waa | Bat Taig GAA ceAeEEEATTATAT- 
vafasaq | aaigatasqaqaiay | aa fe eniehararat franta 
aTaAgad | aqiy Reoaaarae Baral areas aeer- 





os 


X say Tae aaa ara: | \ sre weraealat—“ sat azalaine— 
agar eye: Tes; CAA TaMET MIRED aT TART, 
TURHABIINA, ARTI NAT A aE! oF AT Ha srAI- 
USTT VMIEAANHT, FMA STAM CI eRe ATMA TyIMTA:”— 
afa u 


ar. % | TATA SATO. | 28 


‘aqeeay, aa sit anna eats aeoraagida at- 
Ta SURI A TE Seat wee | sfegaerdtd fe ane 
A, PaParearATe aeanarcaaa:, waaay 
sacar, aa afgerararaea eat aie: | at st gaaa: 
AAFAa T_aealy Alaa Gera AAs: | aa a ze aaad, 
aaraa gfe area, aatatanits_| areas 
ararafaaca aay area wagered: | a4 Wacen- 
Predatanaeadarat aaieatafa aah Aeacaara | 


TUATHA TalsITEUs degarargqarayan- 

(sc) aeqnams. SPECIE, BMTa TRA 
amet earings Tea eTAMeTaAATAya- 
Raaqaaara we waafa—“ aragiauarad g”? gfe | 
smaaaaiia weafige:, aftiae wary | arer great aefer 
araq_| aren caret qfeafa ‘amagfa:’ | gia: areata 
TAT TAT || 

ae Ad: TAT | RAAT BREA TATA 

(es) wer eae: PRA alt | Ga Aaqmerttfaerag- 
MATT UN UTaTTIAAAATY A FH wale | 

enfaficsa aftee ned) aeqraiageraaa:, 

(xa ates g-  GaaReT ATAMAATAAATART: || 
HATH AMAATAT Ugg qazigeadane ward Aeitseat 
cM sare “ay Healy Maftad- 
araa Far” genie HT TACT II : 


AAASTAG AT: AAT HT AAT ATT AT ATT: 


t8 sarorsaa aaa, | [ at. a, 


(wy )armarre- WRear wala | wae ast Baar 
frerey AReaearq — sHosegrelerare 
wea Vesa: geaqde: Tama: qhaersteraa 

| (gy aeeagaaakeata | aaa fe ae, a g 

(wx) anasat deat aaaq, Ja aa fos Wa | aa 
aTAHaTSe: Il aad aed aaaa_ qrarqyEo tera, 
ataanrtisaa  saeleeeraquaaararaasaat- 
refa 

' I TATATATTwAT ateatreeTay 

Co be a! 4 aS, arte _ sarong 

raata: vO sreankiaeed aegMeasa qar- 
asaratarea lt 

aat fe-sonrt arate aera maa gfe avaTT | asaPrar. 

(<q) same TUT Ca | at saa maaeear aie 
wey SETA TTT eee ara ga Nea: a saqata- 
Ba | ar fe aed aa ae: Naa, at sala Feray, ger arag:, 
qa West Meare | TIsIa Aa Tageal acs, fa ada 





y seca“ Hy ‘Aq’ WetqaAaHase sMMATTTATA oe 
aerate? Sie | TPIET TAAL TAA, THIA RAATA MAE: Ta, 
MET TRCN, TH TAT Ha (SBP aeaiaa qa ae HET Wea Aer- 
gram aRergee— ag Tea aft Lane agutad Aegan 7 I 
NaI MATA, AT ASH arsey CMA BAT! aq aalt was aaqaraard- 
athiutena: anes, er SA aa wat SHAT aa ataAIETIe a GeT- 
Aa: TA TITAN MAT SAT TEMTTAT TSA TEREMAT pA ewe 
are 4 a" ae Hanes HARA wearkAteaeary avai SP gees 
TEPTTETA: TAIAITEMTACAATAT HAN, qerganeary aaareder eahat- 
aH aTEnta aler | AMerdarerat FS aaad: ” TT 


ft. 4] | | @atgaagart seaafa: | 24 


ara, gfe ad aang | aq mare agataaeea mer - 
Saga A aA | Ba ca STATO aia, TaTeTeRaRTA 
FATT) A aaa TeAR TA | WASAIaTATAaT 
& weequdl sera aeyead | aaraaaien: | a BR 
Ta ae, TENT Ta atqaraeT HaaraAfea, JA TATTTRAR- 
gia aa, fi a caroneaqaaaa |) 
\ Garatafat a carneaay | at e—staaaer ger 
(vo) amiga Fett aeAaeTeE HeqtTAalaha- 
“Aa Seats Ramat Fara | AT SeaAMAaa | ae 
GSAT: TAHA area aat segarfea | Aer Saag THaried 
Te Sq TATA gat: Tet efem|e: | aa a act Tar- 
aaadta fea aeulaelaaqaaaa | a a Baa ahaa 
mera: wet swig, Feel geraat ates a eq: 
BL Ta geaa T TATGT, Ba TamATgTITAIa- 
aaa at afetaearqag | aa @—aae geraaa aware fae- 
aa, Tea aT! a saga RTA TweTta Tal Fea, 
frataraa | “eterarda TefsarTaat sf ort sa 
ara: Laeg F geaearnenaa arArasas AEs RS WET 
Be | aaeeahias RATT CASA AMAT ATA TEP SA aT, Tees 
afreae safaq, save veaxaa fata sa eZaa I 


“VaaaVANs” aareqer Srareorayaay ASAT GMAT seaca- 
WAT SMygenaanits Testun VT aT Teter 
RCRA TEMUAMAAT AAT TEPTASTeATT T THTAAeaP TA: | TET 
Seq “Baararaa” Bera, “Tessa” TerapAsaas:, 
“qa” aaa, “aaa” TEeranadiaaseaatsaagr, 
“ipa” THA souatayaa: | . 

“mbit” srtitnascapraaaasseaaderaa = aT aT 


Al AA AA, sare, ete: | . 


AE armragenadt aera areata: | pater 


errant ta” ga aa, 4, ceoasfiae ze seme 

qiarnaat ait yeaa sfaaaretera | alt sara. 
fact qerra: oan yeast oferta aeraft (afar 
atatind @ sadaquécita gaa | qeraera Sartaa ge- 
ae ftegara sfafiead, a g aan, cer atlaretara| 
aengeraiaa Pea feea eat attalit sqitaa ef aA | 
gaa ‘eat: caressa sktrarqeieaaaa ? 
qa fea, saRsacatoant tara | serecneact 
qT RaaATTAr Seaaraara | TRA AT ATATTRATNT- 
Pattie feet 

gare sft cela | a ie vawer qhoraaaarg aaea- 

(vc)araaer meat FATA sera aT | Maa 
sera: Ronftat fe aa va wrar:, sea Pafa- 
aaa: | a a afore UPar fa aikt seared 
Prsat aarnargd WATTFAT TAAL I 

aaa, aeaat goreaneaaana: | 8 aqaada | 

(vs )arrreng- Stet  Ronefrarya stay eat 
art seria: 0 gonftaxanaaata ty 

raateraga cee ge ayeat:,’—ga- 

( yo ) tirmer fae, wat ‘ge ae aa: afaaara’ ea, 
caToaTaTa: aT ad waa, afaigenaaqnaa 
arated | saan ana a | gaa “ Fae 
ETAT”? aa 4 ul 


RT. 9 |] acitgarmagararg oeila: | qs 


qd aaararanasenaated caronfr afar yaa 
(4?) areata cath Teese eqs: qigeqrcay atfs- 
Fee Prete ~ ay SH cetera: ofiqea, Gazer arqat- 
aa artesian agai Bla, aaqaears ANAT ATE 
» gfe geftnanaa oqeraa | aa aan aa AA ATTSATI: 
saoteR feaxsa eatala— 
aMareaaeg Cure, aahexaronsesatacgyzarara | 
qearata afar wheararare fag Ue 
Cqaraa” ga | ‘a? aq: seagdagat Pra 1 
(4a) arhifexarat SAPAa eaeqararedtegarat saTay- 
erareamt eeegarTa, andtat adtia:—fafeesraraheagcera- 
wei ma et: | Steet Tag, Asaieeale 
Remar II 
ale adedttgay araradiesta sada? | cat a aa 
(4g) aaa TARR, aecraRMR EaTigazaanal a, 
eeregararteara ay aareraa: ore gaa se “AT 
mare Fara af” gfe | aenfeaarada fae “a? areeT 
asareary aaa & Il 





Mead, aa MAR ARAATATNfey AaTAAATATA 
(ee) gaagrararg, TeATTAATAATA, es area | cee 
merge Uo Agi araraal cartes: fataiiaa ae— 


>, afagua artteara cegaarareaasaaeatarel | 
ATSTT AAA ATA TATA I It 
oe ee ea ee 


a wNRCaeT: Cae, META eT AAT 


¢¢ TATA SAA: | [ ai. a. 


“afagua” fa | aqqeteattia aera feerrataaata— 
(44 Jafar, a WeysTeratay | sar sera faatae gaat 
faquicaiatan- afrewea, walt, saci TAC | 
AMATSAAEIT AT gea- ia ne a ; 
aaaartaama  Watentewaratqadtia:, gat saa 
Paaies: ce RMaaaearicara sea | sieeaerat 
sya: | “aatsaaeatd,” sar arTegedaat: 
miaaaraadatargataent a gai | “dea”, 
argaaraaea qwarate sfakarar aft 4 qzafa | ‘eqa- 
ara”, sat Heatieoraled users a qeafe | “ afta 
ara”, aa Sef aafraitrad cederaresd a geafe | 
“qaatteng”’, tar daaianaalrad serra 7 gaia | 
‘a samaqaaed: | datgxar 
Sify deta: | azar atuaaeaat ceaa- 
qa vata || 
wgh aaa | asaatafimaceral vata, ala 
(yo )neratafe SSRTE| car te gerfahat ges. 
wanna arog ead fafaaqaa, a aa | alt 
RgaraaaasaN yg quagmaagarad Pare | 
qa yaragenetaratea yagavaa, gla a alaataarat- 
seman BA: orate gfe 19 | 


(4) saRaRy 
waataga: Ut 


HAKGARAT ALT AAAI Se 
MeraaggIserararara , HAaea_IseT: | 
neane aa art Tafaaed faad a <I : 

“Sema” gfe | sanmata aaaeadtaamaqetd: 


X Fat BE: Gea Tear Geng Teale Ta SHAGRET BF FUMES: Bea qET- 
TA AGE TIUMCANRACAT MISA FEAGA | 


Fle & J TAAATTABTAT | %8 


(ye) mmarqys. RETA AacieTa sre—“ anarara?? ate | 
sdt aera Wa: 2 “S IATRATT TSE: | aq? aft 
ward TAM | GetTeeat g gat aqeata, ,“< agraTe- 
era” ( aaritat 89 ) gfe | geacmaronaatita fe seeTAN- 
/ adams saad gf mead | gaat tat A TATOATA- 
afta af a aa serene araar aaa seqatagitafiara: | 

fe great aa: catarqarafiea ene—“ aeanhe ae aT 

(48) sararfea- fa af | Gam sar mH TARE 
aaraaarengare-— {TTA | ae a TET ARTA 
eae watt wee oe—“ yatred 
freq a af | ca qafterieaaale aftr tl ¢ 


 gralq area waa | aPa ara artat Aaeea: | 
(ge) arterma Tat RaPaarg:, ‘saa: aq saa” gfe, 
sqay ariehiatarean ‘ener aal ad: aie a at aq? 
SUR, WA J ‘aa: Haq aaa? ata, ‘aa: aq aaa? gla Tse 

aa alta Rea cart av feats | gaguadieleatey- 

(ey) gearing WraReara f& sg ARTE THT 
Us TATATCRARTA TH: TT TATA PANERA | 
aft Gata: AHA HAART HT Gace TT-aaAH He 
eM, AeAaeMIAIeATAITA: ? RETA Fad: aeareats:, 
at siti aa: asaraa sf A eG | A ATTRA STATA, 
a aL Toda vatfeeta va | Asraly aorarter- 
qUondiat aa Va BOTTA HA Aray acaattaatgiTaa 
araerch Roars a aaa TaTAaTE: Ul 


Re wenraqaegcat Fra: | [ at. a. 


C000 CUE CIGICCCOMECC MECC: 10g 
Wea afastaite— ¢ 
ATR STATE, aaeaararare | 
WHAT TFTA, ACOA Ae ATHAT He Il 
“rece” gfe | ag ar —areoreaTaTeT HT 
(63) dtgtare UT | aa a a fara Aarts 
Frere: ealaiay | aa arerysreaedara- 
ARATE A, Ta st a eee ATE, af 
q mada disraaater | aera arated), cet ada goa- 
ae, Sar wiatkarenag gag aasenasiciaraa- 
erie: afro I 
(4%) Baraca. moygaaaaraa aren at aay feats 
frtra: aeaq xfa 


ROTA | cat ofagaq, “aq arg” 
; fa | aa ean “sagneng” sa 
(&4) sarraeacra: | aft | ora gue * - pill 
vam aE AA AT AAT FF HII, ATA 
me mat ag ag ally aaa, ale ats Paieq- 
i: wearnta Haag aaad | aca gee 
at’ gfa aa, dar svete attr aaa oa af ae aqaes- 
Wa | a TAR, AMARATAIAAT WET HIATT 
qef aeaTG arerearqagesiia aa: ory aaa araafa | 
y aff (ge) areeay( geen) “sara ge Ge AQT AAT 
aL 2 US STRMRNT TeeT AEs MATT ET | WaMET AgARET TET 
Gaearg ars A yee TKI TeaRAAT | RAT TeE—“ eae ” aa, 
AMA SITMTETA SaTAH: EMS IATA SA ara gTEHls wrceereasa: 


al. & | Raaaarsartea | R2 


aoa aarshreaataraesa | Mae RATA, TAT 
dicta fasq Aeearaada way aeert Dera swag 
Gaa: | Aaa: aT g a fade Pazalta | a aeattoasaard 
area aT PaeIEEA Il 


FAA ALTA TH eT HA“ soared,” | 
: (46) aniarer- sorarenfey eM, ast Fei, Alay 
are aenaiafe waa: | saete: ae ararariafa, 
fata et: (2) ae | gage waft—anin aad aI 
OM RA TAR, Paras AEA a aeaala, sealara 


UA -AGAAA BT AT: HATA HII? TAT ATa- 
: Saeqeara sad se—“ aareeaararara ? 
(Qs) RraRTT- a 3 
Raaaaracanaad- a | Hae saa, Baargeriaz- 
pe ay ea Ror aa aratd GAIA | 7 Baal, . 
aT: Ut x s 
cA Tae AG g wae 
arg ead ga | TUE: Bega — 


“gat arta aaa: BI: GeaaiRi: | 
aeage dafathesd a caatata: ”? sf i 


MAAI-AGAAT IT aaa HUA aa aq AUT aAy | 
(qe) aroma: Tins aPigaareaead. | Gt areaaea- 
RATS GR Ba ae—“ AHA TIAA” a | AT 
he TM: ARAVA VIA A AMA, WA 
ga at? aia Buerlaqen, wa da, *aamaltr wy 


% Tawaea:| 


QR FTAATATATIAT | Pai. a. 


aa, gfe ame | afte wa cara aa: Payee ad 
sara warnfa Bq, ea at: a: aaa ar saa 
Bl ar? aeaget aaa Gara: ga aa ATaa_| aaa Aa 
sareM, sft Gach “Cae TETHUTTT’ sta | « 

| qa aq Raa — “aro” | 


(&8) RIN a : 
ararder ac aria, | HTT HOTA | ate arora 
Cen aA, AT Taq, sa wey achat 

RAAT AA Il 


ae aOMAeersaa | gaMA—( 2) a WE 

(vo) andere “Gat as, cegqudend | ge a7q_aar 
aqarTATly UN fge aq cea sat a safe, gar Fie 
ae | sea Teeagat, aera | ( % +) soraratoea- 
wars aaa argued: | aaterraceay_at aareqaragea- 
ala, Tat Tees: | STaragieaaras aqaeat: | aera 
gawa_| (%) gaa atabaet argued, dataorean- 
ad | aaa &R sat et aa Fosaeet:, sreat aa 
Raaeraa: | a ae dato, aeararateawaata | ( 2 ) 
gaa Teergea a faa, qearacnrainenag_ | 38 Aq, ae 
PRA, TI TET Te Yeast ard gaa, aang alta- 
ae Tt yeaa saafaaoaangiene aan 7e- 
eaprat saafaaal site: | a a car arqueaaraia caqe- 
aaRlaa ead | Teraearacs: ge fa | aAarTATAT- 
qareaettanntt i, * 

qaaae fiearqa wa aa da derayea aera: Ga, a 


X sOACHI AAT | 


a. & J AIAN AAT AT ALTA | Rz 


wea saieat ge: | Garena Hranhaare- 
(99) arbre ae —_- My 4 
aaa area. § FareaReeareaiaTaare aaa 
aay OF a wrt he eralaguela, cainaty aafeanty- 
Be hy SCN Aatinmaraianataa, aa & 
 atergiia eit ffaarnia fatraata, Arata aa 
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faa ae walale— 


Bo gersanTay | [ ai. a, 


aenra faqatarkas arfacaaet querer | 
HACATATEALL TAATAHS ATA Ul 22 Ul 
“aera” ofa | a? mez: gee aga ae aarauta 
(939) aeaeag. FBSA | ‘Paaigaeaa’ gaR 37- 
I arIaINTITT lo oghqdakaarath BAA; Ade- 
Fate ‘aeig’ gam_ | saat fe afaaraigeai 
faqat, fiaee a aa:, fa oad Fqoralachents aaa Il 
qerkayicat faqata: a geaeamed araaaaa- 
Ga) atgen- aTaTCTA AaAAAAT ITT HAT ‘ig 
qe gare agar daaaaawaaa a aleagee afara | 
eae Baqi ger wala, ayaa: ; aelt a 
afaafasat wafa; cea asta fsa: | ateft, aa fe wR 
sMoafaat farefasa alert calaa:, ca gala alta. 
fas gaara aaiadtia ges: atelt, a asad var ar ae 


XN 
[a 


Reet eaaga, ga aaragacaara wala aeit | aa 
gat sty wate | 


~~ BS on See 
SATA HATA | egal TxaaaAla: HACIA | 
~ yA 


(933) eae ae ae TATA ATA a Ayoaa_ Fas: a- 
meeaanraga_|l 


aa pare | aie ger ga gai i 
(93% )areqecqa, ea Ter mae a ala | aguat- 


adel 4 feaeq wae gcqarea gia AeA, | 
faatnenqqaaaitearindia eA YS UI 


engad—aaora RasandaaT ‘ Saal sé Paatda Heth? 


nN 


al. RoE] GRAAAAGAT: | ext 


bas 
(ras) dacaad. 8 alesse: eraraiheawaagualt- 
eqaanaawaaie «gq; deanna araneqa, Faaerad- 
6 ad AAAI aa HE— 
aera ineaad aaaraiza fag | 
WUKGAS TAU HAT VATA: Il Ro Il 
“aera” sfa | aataranc Praia aia: fe, 
(1g) aerate: 1 SRA aTPaRRataeae: |< oR” Fe: 
eraranawaardt aI aifeqanqda aeaia | arPadtaa aad 
ia aT: acafraray | FUATIAATR © | 





‘aaa’ sara, aa faa: sat stat far, a 

(23% ) TeqTgTa= qaqa facatenegay- 
at: aart TET ae 

qerey galas HASTA TAT TaTaTET | 
qEaaquaay daeaeHa: BW Nz ll 
“qaqa” gia | saraeifea afer aet | carat aaa 
a ~ S. 

Cage) marae TA Feel Fea aaa | aan aaa 
Gerivan—aigatat U qaraeq afta | aaa Ales Te ATTAT- 
wear a aeaadila JR SeA AlzaTaT I 

qareadat aaafa—“ geqer Saearda” ga | carte aaa 

(aas) Baca Tata aaa GUIART GEA are 
yard Taare Nn eaRAATA: Hae MIAG | Tz aAY- 
aneqareafatiaraag | aa aayerraarema: TarAa- 





% RTH eM: Terai: eet TATA: A 


BR _—-alnaRTaT_| [ at. a. 


ofa Saearia_ ges: cards | aatearse datngeqea4r 
Aaa agar sit Haeaa ga: dgsae efa awa_| 
aq vraag: GA, aeafeateg Fa gua sre—“ aaa: 
ay 
(so) tareaat aq: efa | Gata a aearBaararder 
ae rena aera aes | gaia ga dal a 
RAT Ut Ararqamhs ait Haat | WVU 





ana — 
THAATTAT SUFIMEATATR AT TTSATH! | 
TRATATT TSAI IT: Ty ATA Wl 
“gaa: ga | cafaearaa | aecegiey seTAroTeaTeTy | 
(ova) sear SHIRA ReT aeaarola, araratr a 
Pratt eima: gay, at sa Teadenaitital aT: Te- 
aa: | aeAahy NSMATIAs: TepaRIAAET: ey Yaa 
STATA Ut 
GA UCIT Tea, TearATAaISaTg_eTAeAT- 
(ava) sama TE aezeray:, — eqeqalaraaa- 
gamma Yael: | RerguaFHTATas: weeeSTTA, TT 
MASTS MARATHI: | AREAS TAT:, © ee 
MISWMIATAIISSRAMTAT | Lal, 
aaa FAG: UR Il 





aera alaaar Staaa_“afertancaraa” (aaritare ©) 
(1a) aegn FGA; Pasa “aed eg nATTAR” 
FEMA ( aiftar 9) xara | caHAT aTAT- 


ail. 23 ] Fara, aaa | 83 


rat wittaq “equa” ( aritar go) galear | arate 
aerate ata ate saali— 
Maras Tesat ara rer Beary y 
wraRaags AAAAANAIALAT Il 23 Nl 
“sega”? fa | ‘eqaarat afe:? Brararaaivae- 
(avs) adama Paar | eal eaaeat sseieq Aer sea- 
TATA TAU aaa eat Adal, 
aaa Sada sf staltay | aa at st ncealtra faraaaleta- 
aaAaITAMAAA JS Gl SATAT:, TSLATAAY FATT: ; 
GAH HE: | AT FeV ATTA ATTA AT SAAT II 


add af saftear Maaaratqataecen val-akanaa- 

(ava) ge ae Ste“ ant ar AT Gada anita 
Raat wat: adarvt- Bagg, aimameafecdea” fat | wat 
UCC CIC i aa —, 
adaiueat aeq SIARRY:, TA aMaTAATYETA- 
17 UY aitat wat seqadeg:, AEIRATAETAS- 
faa Psadeg: | gagenareaaaiay | Rett aay 
waa: 


qe—aanradar cafatandgr vargadar aaitaredar—sta 

(ave) frameqaa. SAE: Gat: | Wes: ATTTPaTATaA:, 
mrregataaraaaa aga aaret PANG aa | aeaT 
TESTS GED Ra faTatatgaroita aahtarazar- 
Te wee aaa | goa arqslaaia Ansar: 
Ge:, Tera aT Raa, ala qalatens ate geraraeg: eer 
ar: carat sation safitadar | steerer 


88 FEIA:, VERSA F | [ ai. a. 


GTA TITIAT AA caTeNTAAPATET | SERA 
eat faqiedtadert crqataaway, a dana cera 
aT Tatas | WATT Gassasiaisypaa—" eprqalaa- 
Paafagera aaa aa” ga [ angele JI 
a sq afeail ‘fam a | | 
Gadaft afar, act srnieargaia: | (9) aati 
(ave waite SIP, Ja: Rreralty waa 1 (erat 
Waele N agua, aa: ginidtarea qerh 
anf | (3%) aftar qeara:, sat Tela | (8) afear aad ara:, 
aah Aer vats | (4) ole, sat syeator equals aRATT | 
(2) snratregiatiardt aa, yaaasta fasaa a aah | 
(9) aRtey, aa yenitiak aairaaaeay | grea, aa Ta 
ara caateafaats | (¢) aa area ar aaaReTaT, FA 
qaises aged vata way ada warfs vara | east ager 
faa: faaorqieiaa, Afra Maa: sara: fea 
sfa aeare: arftaat aleaat: th 


(ave) ggemmar | AMET afeyttar gigaat: | saalgr- 
wal sraniqa: ATTA RaTA eaTATAAETT TAA: MAR Uh 


TERA BATATE— 
afMArat SEHIL:, TEA HT: TAA BWA: | 
WHAMHA WILACATAITH AT Ul VS I 5 

“afta” gta | ‘atta segie:’ | aq aeareifaarnd. 

(avs) sega Ta ‘aenaa:’, Sam: aeaena’, 
SANT Ut Sagat vanit Prat’, ‘at areal sat- 


al. 28-24 J SERIA ANAT: | 4 


‘foma: abaaita’, ‘adi seafta’ gf ar sfrara: a sara | 
WANITTAUEHIE | AAI fF Tecaaeta—‘Haeataaay’ 
gfe frat aaa |) ; 

cer aeteare—" seanigia: sada amt” gta | saat- 

| (ase) seguea tere“ ome AT: ePRaTE:, 

| aaer: u z da) Ea if segqua 
| aaagaanat | ety Tt Gl SegTUT 
a ara sla ‘aa —aitoraanzata |! 88 II 





° x a 
MUSA -AEHIUAHS TMT TSAI AT fe- 
a waa saa Me— 
aikaa GHIgaH: Tada Inaragrea | 
YATEAPATT: FT ATAA:, AMAT ATA 11 2% Ul 
“ akan ” gfe | arTeraararaanragren sega: aT 
FHATRTFNAATA | YORI AAI- 
(449 ) GHETETT- as R ’ 
cegirer ogg CATAL TN: Gace | HEAT? a: “GaAs 
aag-acaigea gagwaraad ‘aqdat segreaat siq 
T:, THA AATATA in : cy As 
; pagataarat het at aectia’ 


ag aie aaatenaa ad art aaa dat za 

(942 ) araaral: cara mE “tagAaAL” ee | St 
gadaaar tie: ad-  argaaeaa mes wafa | aaty war 
wars a alalrataita aa sft qaqa wa- 
ape aad NG a AHI HRA: ; We Asa a aan ae- 
at car ear aed gt | aguaftaaty art aaanet: 
Pratarcagronta wa: aroraae a at wr fe 34 





eg ara gaeang | [ ai. a. 


aikanaarerareg ae eae ARE — 
gerqatir ay rararrcaacaNeana | 
ARAMA TA ZIEAM a HAL TATIATE? UN VE Ml 
Cagtgaia” ga | akanegninaaatartgray| a4 
(aug) arate. Prag geiad aaPRd a | eaaAe- 
quad gPareHTy F- ae-quimataanetgaqaa | aft a 
aa adaagustienns | at SqTET- 
fog aa, Tenens Mad, WaMETes aA, TACT 
ee wa, ETE aR, Ta Targa dat | wT 
amatat ara aeafe ( arftar 3) URE MI 


yantealalgaate— 
TAAAHAT Aa:, UZouHersd wz Ararat | 
MUTA AA TATA AMAT ll VW I 
“suamag”? slat | caicaftargag weal aq sHaTcAT, 
(Quyaaatgea Salat naga a, sgueat andra 
FATA gq asta eealtqag sgt: It 
acer So saafa—“ agra aa.” gla | age 
he wal saad | ‘awfaataigaor 
aq-ageragy oa afeaca’ sfa arqvaq_‘gadaa, aa? 
Bs!" gfa arameqafa faaooaeqaraa faa 
aadifa aad | 4a1g:— 


GO 


‘erard aQAa J oTeralsnteray_ | a: 
aL aaraaareat Rega aA so 4) BA 


aa f, sta areifaaardt sanfatenerna_aremafata- 


Fl. -RE J waa agaray | g19 


‘graaea_araaeguiafa | da: at gadeg atistvenfattear 
awa sadiaa ar sit ceaata aaa | ai si ageqmait 
TT ara: GAATAATATIdaat AAR Beq Aa BATA || 
oe 
MAI -ACTATEATUAa Fat qeeaRIe Pera, va- 
ra SoqMTATUTSaTTAN Aga aferg- 
(94&) aaa g (Sexes Ce 
Penaatarneiete: | Fedteaa ore—“giegat a” gfe | Ha: 2— 
ae witamegin— “qregig” | egareat: aTaaegy 
TAA STAT FAT Ul : _—ae 
qa a aTaeaa_aftargiegeay, Ae 
CEFN TIM SHAAN IAMS, TATA ge 
a gq agtafaaaa_ || 


ay RY Tanlegineaieniedrgariad ae—“ yV- 
~ dl ” 
(a4) creme afeorrataerarg, arate TET METET afa 
ger qoatoraia—  qeargqadnrarsqadanresacarttaareana -- 
UTATARE: Ul Be: | aeedat shi qaqa et | 
Caye)armiga- (ater? gfe earearey aa aT 
fa cereard Raraarhas: |) RS Ih 





(aus) eaizag- «- AaH Taga weqd SAAT <a 
Fema U araraarareaa ete — 
anaixg aqrararataaarataera Zea: | 
° qaAargraaeCo ea MAST TATATAL I RS A 
-agitaront amaagaiansiaaqad | “arate 
Tamara qa” BAIA | ASATeaTeeaTaly- 
Ped are, dear qatar, atargarnt aaa: eer: WRC Ul 


———— 


— AAMT: | [ at. a. 


rau afaTe— 
ASA TAIT VT ATTRACT | 
AAR GAT: MTT ATTA? TS MRA Il 
“eqrearoay” 3f8 | earmernd qRAAI | ARTA Beri 
(ago) amare TNA Geant nezegrATils, at - 
TAIT ASAI TT: aTwarg, ae tari earl Sato 
FAMCHEATE | aa | aqar—aeat sam SERN 
Paar: ageat aaah gPasatate j 
gia araoareraeaae—“ aa wawarAraA 
(xe9) cage Sarat |“ aTaaRTgia: aT 
AraC TT: araageg” | ATAFaT aay aeoraraate | 
FATT AWA Ta aaa shat FA, ag war aquest 
ara | oa ato aaeaeaargeare:, agta: gifs 
APTMAUGRIUATT:, TA earadataaes, sara. 
earotigatgaagre:, saraeagraee gar aaa I Xe HI 


ACARI TONY aay RATA ATAATTATE— 
mrqageaer g aha: maar cea farsa | 
ee dar seqes see agen Tha: Il 30 Mt, 
“aga” aft, 2 aa—aar aranaraaic fgqrerqiaar- 
(12) ages. Wareaageatcataied walt aar 
THT TAT TIT GeeTstaaageararagaa: = aT 
gaa cigdaPa, aaetd Sega areas ages 
“sata” Fal Welln TPA BATISTA, 
(1q3) saan AT ofMieanar: aolraraeaaTaea- 


Sl. Fo-RY] — HLOMTATATTTT | ge 


WEPSIMTS: TMA: Tad sata fea, aaa 
wyadataad, wart: ETAT | 
TUS STAI TAP zaas sata“ aed aT 
(see)? saa. TOT BPA” gt | SraeCTaTE 
onsen Tea TAT a graeegata | aaararmaey- 
eVqaHAT ait fe Gua st afagal: nada 
aag | a zB aa see seifa aterar | Ao II 


wmead—aeeit aan at gaat a aaa: Ast ata 
(squyacnata. a aatat adiearamagr, sranftane g 


Tas TEU aftagemagt fradtareaizaa oe 
eat eat sfaaeea qeeaergatast They | 


qed oa tae Hafrenrada Heo Ut Bz Ul 

“erg” gf | aconefifa Be: | var fe aga: gear’ 

Case) arnt. MARA AMARA: AIA: 
COTTA | QUASAR NFA:, SATA HAMA - 
HOUTA SITY Wore: asa, NG anaten: afeA- 
aad ag agate, cH arsiat sit afeaa, a aealeay | 
aa SHAME ROAR SHIRTS AT ATW 
saad | aogda gar sfaaguag eqn“ ai ai aid- 
qa”? gfat I 


*: qqitad—anineadaaerd_ nerrnanana gader af 





% AAEPAT AM, | TT ACITATT AT | 


“Go garde sadam, aePa | | Lat a. 


( or RTA 
Sara sit geste  faqyeaeec | Praia ATTA BS 


=! rama 7 qamalgamnaaa altacafiead are— 
“eq Ta zu, a habeas a” Ha | AeTgaTS- 

ST: Tend waramare: sadale aos, Haat aeTeqi- 
Riga wal | cae “aataafeiatrag” ( after 4°) gara- 
qrreaera th RU 








(ace) aeg- “at Raa aa HO” BqHAI 
ATT aa Ker aaa — 
COT TATA TIAT , TATELT ATCT TR | 
Hla A aACy TAA, AIA ATA WHAT FT Il 32 Ml 
Cao aman” sft | strata afeegrate 


(9¢8) alee AA ATTAAIT VOT | ITNT: ALT | 


aT at ay sargraiaat Bar arenearara ear 
uaaTE—" aaeTTT ART.” ea TT | aa TAZ 
ary amdieneita, amequacd, aeagiir sargarchifa 


ad | semegradiia g aT mogeaTa aaa | 


gatiganet senralea |) 
emraenietae wana fe ay alae aaa 
(ave )armeqn aTe—“and a ae” fe | aa Te-aaT- 
cafe qatar ae awa, matt a 
Wa A | ares carey | Megat aaaaTaaeeaTh 
arar: qa saran:; a a aaraedt feeafeeqaat aaa 





% TyMATE: | 


gma] acta aaah, aera wa 


ec 


Hl, RRA] AAT sarrawaarm: | 2 


aan | Ca aaaeraae sozeara guar aie, 
aq Taare | aeardtat garat age: gaat, 3a 
gay feeafteqaar aafe adafy awa | wd aelPzarct 
PMS RAT IT Fras sara; Fa ayrat Realeqaar 
> aaa cenreaaty aera 1 83 


(999) sateate- ’ it 
wah stare = - AateTaaraTy sarah aatfe— 
AIATARTA Ut ; 

aaanunt fret gaat areal TaET Farareay | 
AIIAHS Wet AaTsarsseact RTT ll 33 Nl 
een “Carag”? sf | seacancol fifa- 
99% ) Heat RCT ~ 
er Sere U ag‘ aiegt aa’ ala; Waa. 
feeararaaeore It 

“ara” aera, “aaa” eran “ rae” | 

(902) aaa saarena fsqagenarraaag 
oat <aareng U |  adeag arduafa | aa aaiPgaratal- 
aaa, saeliegaeT q Tae STG II 


arerraeat: HUTT NTA" STARTS” aft | ib . 
(gov) aerate ARTs aralhPgaR | adarreicrATA- 
beget mien adaalt adaaa; sat ara adaraare- 
aeamenat arate IAT Aale |“ Rarer awry” 


qaH aa | aqa—aciqarquale: , alta 


x atraedig Re 1 


42 STUUIECCIC CR Ct [ a. a, 


qaafake anna, seaqgas eifeaceasonrg eect | 
qfstta, aqqeqa agenfiarareaqaaran vata |) 

qlee aasataa val at aarraeeqread wadiaa- 

(sey) aterma Fela | ceed Feqhaeenmanleae 
WISE A ACTA ofagaa aq AT CATIA: 4 SATA eer 
aaa: FANAAIgAT Sala Geass, GHA ASe- 
qaarargaa fa jl 23 Il | 

ed a . 

(avg) aaa =| ASamTeraT ae gat frst faa 

favafataaz ui qafi— 
genesarfin act wy faarfagratarantr | 
araata aeafarar Varir g waafrsartr i 33 | 

CaaPgantar” gfa | “galeganor” “ast garrats. 

(ves) gaint FalRaroeTes “qe,” “aerate 
PAT: OGMASTN gard’ Pg: er: AegeI: aMFTT- 
ween: gener, akRaearaarie gen: geeTea:, 
Have MexaaraTls | Rage aetna PT :, 
ava faa ast adiPgant ais aaimia | aateteraat 
ata aa wera weaatas a, aed g 
eerie | aaa aR gegen, sada 
g eeediasia | caquedl sit Sarmmardiat @ eaiiey 
AeAOT FEAT: I -_ 
 aganaitgay wa amale aeaRear ” qeasaierm, a- 





YN Ye TPMAaNATA’ eA TsrFATT | 


al. RB—-AG—AQ]- PaATTAMTAA_| 4% 


(avec) aaitxamt deat | Ag wecararae Aqeelegl- 
favar: U finda afhfgter deanna | 
Cpa gg wear qragermaiareais “qe rariey  qregr- 

Tea cerdiat warranted i As Mt 


aad wae RUG Anya deqnate— 
eran ae: wa raaaaed Tear | 
aenifaterd aot aft, arent srarfor tl a4 
“Caran” sta | “ant seraq | “aren? at 
(aus) aden. UM, TAP Rafer cre | Gea aa 
tig raat t- Gt aAatsegra gle: aeaTeamMEd 
“a saree aemngargaritt grat, ae 
aad a araawn afaltia i a4 





fos 


aq has aardtPgarcaqer gard ate:, att g A seg. 
aad ato & aca ale: sarafieare— 
Wa WaTTHTT: WLeacfaeanr worfazran: | 
Heat FOTEATT THIET TEt TATalea Ul Fe Ul 
“ea af | sar ft oararese: aetaaea: aera 
(yeo) aanae Pearce saat, sara aal- 
meaty gar TATE eer, GHG; aT aT gaToATaTEA 
Fae aniara, Aa aEeTEHT, ae qal aal- 
“apa afeegeng" gener TAI Jal aaa” ste II 


aargardisegrra “aoeag: goat aaa 


e 


48 aaa Fe: TTA | [ ai. a. 


. far, & g cenkitrasiier ait gears * 
(Yeo) areqda- 6 % cen 
aawasraiaty qo WriaMSTaaAT:, sat afad-. 
Say CRA A BARA: PAA STATA fafoar: 
la lil mdig:, caaa Tora: ef THAT II 





AMUGAGGl WAT, TI TREK ae aaa Faq 

ate— 
aa megan wearegeren arate ae: | 
aa a fafirafe ga: waraqerrat Gar Il 39 Il 

“aay” af | gerder salsenaTa_ cer aeareraraa dat 

Cran pa ae sara | qe aaAaay, TET 
sqarTAg—areTegeet- | aT HATA | aT ates: aang 
AaTNETTAI arraaat sarafhat | ararenareaea- 
asf qo: | gfate geratraara cess agia aa. 
Aaa gear araafa | geagagua fe aim, aa 
qal, afer qeredaa, at a gesaniaaia | azar salera- 
aageatarrea aagitonaa garqqagiea:, aafguear- 
qa aft gat weaTeaaaaa aeeneaaNiaaa, gar 
adda ae areaaeest aarecerer vata | aa gears 
“oa q “eqn: “ger” & arate || 

aq qeva aatitqineaizar aft ate: adie 

(xe, gaara. SAT ETE A TATRA TG” 
wig smart mat “fatale” a—ateaqa: 
aa rade, net 4 ofaqeay | aq ae 

aqeTa eae santa, Tee 


Rl. 29-20] PRT faa | 44 


hana eanfaa ane— ara —! oer altars. ” 
wacera’ sf fquradaramaantamaia afeataate, 
aq nate, wartime: | aaa: geal afar, 
és Ger” Feaay, acral: as |} 


aed aula fsa areata fraad— 
AFATATOAANAT:, APA Yara Wy TAHA: | 
wet eat fastens, area aterar Zereyr | 3< Nl 
“ears” sft | weqrigarmrarfr gem | a Ast 


(vex) afeay. UWeaanewta sna es sa 
(ae) FIAT araareard: 


aaa T AAT fteragaafiaarae—“ Seat zat nate | 

(924) ae (ey SEAT ATA TA CAAT AG TA 
s)aragagaa YaArTaMasaseraisemy “gay? 
qdaqaaa U gene” amet: | 


weaned: Pasa fanataa ae“ we war 

(928 )gerateg.  faRtaT:” gfe | Ha: —“aea ater ger” | 
ee egw are gal Sat Acta: BS | TAIT 
AAA YOY TaTTATa ABA: Fal:, TATA STA:, 
AM AUAMATTT AT: Fat: Aaaleaat:, RA AATATAA FT 
favor aa: | A sat qeeTeTARAT SqaaaTat ‘ fagtar:’ 
afi a “eqer:? gfe eae | ararariey eaenarfale: qeaear- 
galt aad, saheaer: gear fa Bega RS 


4¢ Rroraaaaay qenaitanea| [at a. 


AAAaTAaTTe— 
aaa aranfirgsr: aearerat farster: ey: | 
geared frat, ararfirasr fereraea tt 3% I 
“aaa” ata | “frat fain: eq.” af, ara PaaraE— 
(a¢e) araqeat- 
frasamarqeraa- foger:”” seater: | aa ata sa- 
franaer difzaniant, frag areatansna a 
az arat: | Saar aanta aon “aan —Seae | ae 
adaan Pate, arenfrgst fdta:, aarjant dela; Aer 
waa a qeralat fata ge | 
qarmarranadeaiaacare—“ gear 
(a¢c) gemma dora gia | fact aa y F 


tranaraz: faaarta- bc SaeaNe LG a] 
autem faaar:”, “ararfigar frada” gia, 


TFA AT BEANFat at sear Ais || AeA}: 


gana faeasia— 
qatar Praraenreaneeraseay { 
aaa fern arachranfad farsa tt Bo 
‘gataaay efa | “gataay” sariaritedt afaqeaaa- 
He 7 5. ad 
(aes) gana sg ag A mS BeTNTAY 
feneagaer wy Prenacagirafa |“ frag’? ar varie 


“gear.” gander: afenferan:, “arate . 


mma-(1) HeRAL- anfer aq aetieacafasa,—“ qear- | 


2) aay tt ” ’ wy 
anne feqenrray, «— aezegitaradifegad- 


samaqeaa_| eat agera: ged aden, airacieaefttz- 
guraaeansas: |I 
\ feat: FR stream & 


at, Fo—-B? | geAMTggTeaz_| 49 


aamaea TR Aaa ges, ad AAA qTzAT- 
avers Raia aiiaa are" aaa” sia | 
on fenind a SIMA BIC TIEIC Te watfa aa 
ar TATUNG ar Gores eG aft “emi” 
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